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How to uncover 


a billion-dollar treasure 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


| pte years men worked whittling 
down mountains, excavating 100 
million tons of earth and rock. And 
now — just in time to supply Uncle 
Sam's growing war needs — the treas- 
ure’s been uncovered. A billion-dollar 
deposit of copper ore stands ready to 
be mined! 

On this vast project at Morenci, 
Arizona, rubber tires designed by B. F. 
Goodrich stood up under almost un- 
believable punishment. Giant dump 
trucks carried off 37 tons of mountain 
at a crack. Including truck weight, the 
big B. F. Goodrich Earth Mover Sil- 
vertowns on many of the vehicles had 
to keep 55 tons rolling. And over 
jagged rocks, up steep grades, round 
hairpin curves. 

If you're in the construction busi- 
ness, you know of the leading role of 
B. F. Goodrich research in the de- 
velopment of such “tough job” tires 
for all the types of earth-moving 


equipment on which modern construc- 
tion techniques depend. And if you 
own commercial trucks it will pay you 
to know about the recent B. F. Good- 
rich developments in ordinary truck 
tires. 

In the new Speedliner Silvertown, 
for example, B. F. Goodrich engineers 
introduced basic improvements that 
can save you money. There’s an in- 
ternal Load-Shield construction that 
gives amazing new protec- 
tion against road and load 
shocks. There’s a thicker, 
heavier, deeper-cut, flatter 
tread that gives thousands 
of extra miles of service. 
And tread and body are 
fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing B. F. Good- 
rich chemical discovery 
that keeps rubber young 
and tough, s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
tire life. 


Remember, whatever tires you are 
permitted to purchase under the gov- 
ernment rationing plan may have to 
last you a long, long time. And B. F. 
Goodrich Speedliners will do just that! 
They conserve rubber because they 
give more miles per pound of tire. For 
whatever tires you are permitted to 
buy, see the B. F. Goodrich man first 
—for B. F, Goodrich is first in rubber. 
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News within the Meons 


PROGRAM FOR TOTAL WAR............ ks 
Facts and figures won’t win a war... but 
they will reveal, as they do in this article, 
the short and long-term odds. Official 
Washington talks about a $300,000,000,000 
war fund .. . but Washington knows that 
dollars are only a symbol of war power... 
knows that in the long run only the most 
efficient use of man power and manage- 
ment counts, That requires a program. The 
outline, cold and hard, is presented. 


ANTITRUST LAW DRIVE..............006 P. 11 


The Federal Government is going to have 
to decide soon whether it wants its big in- 
dustries to prepare briefs or make bullets. 
Over the head of more than one war in- 
dustry hangs the shadow of antitrust law 
violations . . . violations which, paradoxi- 
cally enough, might aid the nation’s suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. Here is the 
evidence on which the public must decide. 


NAZI MOVE IN NEAR EAST............ P. 12 
Guesswork is burgeoning among armchair 
strategists now that spring is here. Most 
of their forecasts are based on intuition 
... the same gift of prophecy which threw 
a monkey wrench into the Nazi war ma- 
chine. Just for the record, here is a sober 
analysis of the war today, with facts, not 
fiction, underlining the strategic moves. 


DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN ..............0065 P. 14 


For one dollar a year Uncle Sam gets an 
industrial expert’s service. Sounds like a 
good bargain. But frequent criticism is 
making lots of people wonder . . . wonder 
who these men are ... what they do... 
wonder, in short, what all the fuss is about. 
Since these specialists are mainsprings in 
the war production program, an impartial 
examination of the problem has been made. 
The findings are disclosed in this article. 


WAR COSTS—EXCESSIVE?............ P. 16 
Profit patriots are the target for the 
Vinson Committee inquiry. Congress knows 
war isn’t cheap . . . but Congress also 


knows that war profiteering, whether it 
be by labor or management, isn’t in the 
contract signed by Mr. Average American. 
Here is a preview of the safety clause which 
may be written into that contract to pro- 
tect all citizens. 


TORE CADICES OF WAR. ..ccccsccessseese P. 20 
The Pictogram offers a graphic comparison 
of the average work week in this country, 
Britain, Germany and Japan. The article 
presents detailed information as to hours 
worked in specific war industries. 


WEE VE GEN Pe ticcssnccnccssscsnssess P. 34 
What’s back of the registration of men be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 65? Are men of 
this age group liable for military duty, at 
home or overseas? Can they be drafted 
for civilian war work? These and other 
questions, now of concern to hundreds of 
thousands of men, are fully answered. 


LIGHT TANKS: A RECORD............ P. 36 
War whippets with a wallop . . . that’s 
what U.S.-built light tanks have proved 
to be wherever they have seen action. 
Here is an inside view of how these blitz- 
wagons keep rolling off the assembly line, 
how they perform in battle. 
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Loans for Small Businesses . . 


... Cut in Output of Safety Razors, Blades... Freezing of Sugar Stocks 


War production. Pressure on American 
industry is being increased. More and more 
production is being demanded by both 
military and civilian authorities. Evidence 
is accumulating that industry is respond- 
ing. The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that industry is turning out 73 per cent 
more than its 1935-1939 average. Steel 
production is up to 98 per cent of capacity, 
corresponding to an annual production rate 
of 87,000,000 tons. Speed of conversion of 
the automobile industry to war production 
is surprising Government experts. 

Shipbuilding: The Maritime Commission 
awarded contracts for 26 tankers and 32 
Liberty freighters. Ships now contracted 
for include 1,488 Liberty freighters and 209 
tankers. An additional 48 large tankers are 
being built under private contract. 

Steel plate: The War Production Board 
estimated steel plate production for April 
at 850,000 tons. Demand will be more than 
double that figure. WPB is asking buyers 
to postpone all orders possible. 


Production loans. By presidential or- 
der the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission were authorized 
to guarantee or make direct loans to small 


concerns seeking to engage in war pro- 
duction. Any Federal Reserve Bank is 


authorized to serve as agent for the de- 
partments concerned, and loans, discounts 
and advances may be arranged with 
private banks. 


Rationing. Increasing production is fore- 
ing further restrictions on civilian con- 
sumption, and more careful distribution of 
raw materials to industry. Here is last 
week’s evidence: 

Sugar: The Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced that stocks of sugar will be 
“frozen” as of midnight, April 27, and in- 
dividual consumers will not be able to pur- 
chase any sugar until some date following 
registration for ration books. Dates for 
registration are May 4 to 7. 

Chromium: Use of chromium was pro- 
hibited in manufacture of roofing materials, 
ceramics, soap and glass. Its use was re- 
stricted in production of chromic acid, pig- 
ments and other chemicals. 

Safety razors: Production of safety 
razors was cut to 70 per cent of the aver- 
age monthly output in 1940. Manufacture 
of razor blades was cut back to 1940 levels. 
Copper content of blades was cut to 30 per 
cent of 1940 standards. The restrictions are 
expected to make an average of one blade 
a week available to shavers. 

Metal furniture: Production of metal 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- 
ments: 

March 21: American forces inflicted heavy 
casualties on enemy troops in surprise raid 
in Bataan; Japanese shelled Manila Bay 
forts . U.S. gunboat Asheville given up 
for lost. 





March 22: Japanese send surrender ulti- 
matum to Lieut. Gen. Wainwright; con- 
tinue patrol activity in Bataan. 


March 23: U.S. submarines report sinking 
of following Japanese ships: one 7,000-ton 


tanker, one 6,000-ton ship, one 5,000-ton 
freighter; two other freighters damaged 


and a destroyer probably sunk. 


March 24: Japanese planes bombed Cor- 
regidor and Bataan while enemy ground 
forces made sharp attacks at several points; 
U.S. forces in Mindanao attacked view 





motor column near Zamboanga ... U.S. de- 
stroyers Pillsbury and Edsall given up for 
lost. 


March 25: Navy makes public details of 
raids on Japanese-occupied Wake Island on 
February 24 and Japanese-owned Marcus 

Island March 4; enemy losses at Wake in- 
cluded two patrol boats, three large sea- 
planes, extensive damage to airports and 
shore installations; at Marcus Island, U.S. 
bombers damaged hangars, fuel and ammu- 
nition depots, radio installations and air- 
craft runways; total U.S. losses in the raids 
| were two aircraft . .. Japanese bombed 
forts at Manila Bay and American lines in 
Bataan . . . General MacArthur awarded 
Congressional Medal of Honor. | 


March 26: Corregidor and other harbor 
forts heavily bombed by Japanese ° 
American and Japanese patrols in sharp | 
skirmishes along the entire Bataan front. | 


March 27: President Quezon and members 
of Philippine war cabinet joined General 
| MacArthur in Australia . . . Japanese bomb- 
ers made seven successive attacks on Cor- 
regidor and Manila Bay forts while patrols 
clashed at numerous points in Bataan: 
heavy troop and truck movements behind 
enemy lines indicated imminence of in- 
creased Japanese activity ... Navy given 
full command over all Army and Navy 
antisubmarine activities on both coasts of 
the United States. 





household furniture after May 31 was pro- 
hibited by order of the War Production 
Board. 

Typewriters: OPA completed plans to 
ration typewriters. Newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, all civilian defense stations and de- 
fense plants with priority ratings of A-5 
or higher will be eligible to apply for new 
and used machines through typewriter 
rationing boards. 

Lamps: Manufacture of floor lamps for 
homes and of portable electric lamps and 
shades were curtailed by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Price control. OPA moved further into 
the retail price field by fixing temporary 
ceilings on new typewriters, home washing 
and ironing machines, radio receiving sets 
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Ban on Production of Metal Furniture 
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and phonographs, and home heating ang 
cooking stoves. Permanent retail price ceil: 
ings were established for vacuum cleaners 
and mechanical refrigerators. Dealers are 
required to post conspicuously the make 
model and maximum price of any of thes¢ 
articles offered for sale. 

Newsprint: Standard newsprint price§ 
were frozen at the present price of $50 
ton until May 30. 

Gasoline: Increases in maximum price 
for gasoline were authorized in 17 Eas 
Coast States and the District of Columbia 
Service station operators in this area may 
add one-half cent per gallon to their posted 
prices, frozen at March 13 levels. An 04 
cents per gallon increase in distillate fue 
oil also was authorized. 

Canners: Canners who agree to guaran 
tee fixed minimum prices to growers 0! 
tomatoes and peas were promised higher 
prices for their pack. The policy, developed 
by War and Agriculture Departments, as ¢ 
means of encouraging larger packs of thes¢ 
vegetables, requires each canner to be 
certified by his Department of Agriculture 
State War Board as having agreed by con- 
tracts made with growers to pay at least 
the minimum price applying to that lo 
cality. 





Railroad freight. To release railroad 
equipment for the movement of war ma. 
terials, Defense Transportation Director 
Joseph B. Eastman established a minimum 
weight, effective May 1, of six tons on 
loadings of cars containing less-than-car- 
load freight and raised the minimum allovw- 
able weight on July 1 to eight tons per 
car, and to 10 tons on and after Septem. 
ber 1. 


Machine tools. WPB announced a sur- 
vey of critical tools and equipment now 
in the hands of training schools and uni- 
versities. Its purpose is to determine 
whether these tools should be put to other 
uses and made available directly for pro- 
duction purposes in war plants. 


Plant seizure. Defense Transportation 
Director Eastman assumed control of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, which 
President Roosevelt ordered seized after 
the road’s president, George P. McNear, 
Jr., rejected an order by the War Labor 
Board that he arbitrate a three-month-ol/ 











strike among his employes. 
Debt limit. Congress completed actiot 
on a bill raising the national debt limi 


from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,00. 
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JIMAGINEERING 


IS A KIND OF SKY-HOOK 








All the tools America has, all we can contrive, 
. of are pre-empted for the job at hand. 





she} ~=While every hand is busy with production, our 
ped 
ne vision may properly be lifted beyond the horizon 


hes to meet the challenge of the future. 








turf Imagineering is a word for it, a sky-hook to 
con- 
east 
lof where we go from here. 











lift our thinking, a formula for helping to decide 





Imagineering is looking at the things you used 
roa} to make, and deciding that if you don’t make a 
ma- 
ctof prime job of finding out how to make them im- 
num 
$ Ol 
-carf your customers to make them again. 
low: 
per 
temf to earth. Forget your old assumptions. Bury your 


old prejudices. Look at all the developments that 
sur} are coming out of a thousand research laboratories. 





measurably better, you may never be asked by 


Let your imagination soar, then engineer it down 


uni? Invite suggestions. 

For there are millions of new jobs to be made 
po When this war is over. They are your responsi- 
bility, and ours. 

atiolf’ Now is the time to do the Imagineering which 
A. will make those jobs. Perhaps you would like to 


oe have us help you explore the possibilities of 
\ eal, 
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Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. mae 
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VICTO RY won't wait for the nation that’s late 
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S PATENT OFFICE 


While dependable Big Ben is on the job keeping the workers of America on time, 
Westclox facilities and skilled craftsmen are busy producing vital war mate- 


rials. Westclox is proud of the privi : of contribu z to the cause of victory. 


WESTCLOX, DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP., LaSALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS { | 8 Cite 
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New sGgvata 


U.S. Slowly bui surely is getting set to fight a war, Slowly but surely is 
taking off its wraps, adjusting attitudes, breaking down barriers to war effort. 

AS G@ POSULC ccc 

Union leaders will be forced to go slow on strikes, will be forced to watch 
their step in making exorbitant wage demands, in stirring trouble of any kind. 

Big U.S. industries will be forced to give up any patent or control ties 
with the enemy; will be required to throw patents and scientific personnel and ma- 
terials into a pool to aid U.S. war effort regardless of pacts with other countries. 

War industries will face a limit on profits and on executive salaries; will 
be prevented from profiteering or from kiting salaries of those on the inside. 

Attitude of the country and of Congress is hardening on these points. War 
isn't likely to continue much longer to be a get-rich-quick proposition. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















In fact: There's political dynamite in revelations now being made. 

A wave of public resentment had centered on labor union demands, had been 
directed against the 40-hour week, against a strikes-as-usual attitude. 

But: It then was alleged that giant international cartels were operating even 
in wartime. It also was revealed that industries living from war contracts were 
often skyrocketing the income of executives with bonuses and salary increases. 

Result is that the emphasis in Congress is tending to shift from control of 
labor unions to control of industry, to a curb upon profits and upon salaries. 

There seems to be a rather fixed ceiling ahead for both. 

















And: There's almost surely to be legislation dealing with industry cartels. 

These are what amount to giant economic states. They cross the boundaries 
of political states. Members make secret treaties with one another to divide up 
markets, to exchange patents, to fix prices, to overcome the effect of wars. 

A U.S.-German cartel in synthetic rubber was just an example. There are 
many others. But: This one happened to be vital to the U.S. war effort. Its work- 
ing, like that of some others, apparently was not helpful to war preparedness. 

As a matter of fact: The cartel was developed to a high state in Germany. 
It was used by Hitler to provide Germany with means of becoming self-sustaining 
through ersatz products. It became a device for strengthening German industry. 

Evidence that some U.S. industry went along isn't to be a help with the public. 

Instead: It is very probable that patent laws will be changed to make car- 
tel arrangements more difficult; that cartel treaties will have to be registered. 














Best advice right now is to remember thiS....ee. 

Millions of men are about to be drawn into military service; are to be 
taken from jobs and business enterprises and homes to prepare to fight abroad. 

And: Other millions are registered or are to register for service. 

At the same time casualty lists are appearing. Hundreds of communities are 
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learning of hometown boys who have been killed fighting far from home. 

This means: There's a changing attitude, a grimness that is beginning to 
settle over the country. It's an attitude that will force Congress to deal harsh= 
ly with any evidences of unfairness, with any profiteering or business-as-usual 
or strikes-as-usual. This war is starting to have real meaning to people. 





In the war itself: It's the quiet before the big 1942 storm. 

In the case of Germany..... 

The usual spring diplomatic war is under way, the usual effort to try to 
win victories without fighting. This year the picking is likely to be slim. 

Turkey is prepared to fight rather than to meet German terms. 

The Vichy French are giving U.S. assurances on the fleet; on Madagascar. 

The Rumanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians are not too co-operative. 

So: There's nothing for Hitler to do but make his supreme effort to knock 
out Russia by driving to the oil of the Caucasus and to knock the British out of 
the Mediterranean by closing the Suez Canal. Chance of success: Under 50-50. 

Signs are that the greatest fight of this war is just ahead. 

In the case of Japan..... 

It looks as if the effort is starting to end American resistance in Bataan. 

Then: There is more and more inside opinion that Russia is on the schedule 
- for early Japanese attack, that concentration of Japan's best troops in Man- 
churia is a prelude to an attempt to knock the Russians out of Japan's back yard. 
Chance of success: Fair, depending on how much Russian garrisons are weakened. 

Official view is growing here that Australia will be held; that Japan must 
turn north before she gets too deeply involved in an all-out fight in the south. 

In the case of the United States..... 

There's a notable appearance of cautious optimism in informed quarters, 

a view that this country is to have a chance to get ready in time. 

Not that the war ahead is to be easy. But: There's a feeling that Germany 
will fail to smash Russia and to break out to join Japan this year. And: If she 
fails, U.S. will be set to make her power felt in 1943. 

Months just ahead will tell. They're the crucial months of the war. 



































Greatest uncertainty in this country right now concerns the draft. 

Ali that. can be said is this..... 

Able-bodied men between 20 and 28 years of age, or even 36, with or without 
dependents, should begin to think in terms of a draft for service. 

It's going to be necessary to draw very heavily in these age ranges. There 
Simply aren't enough men to be had free of dependents. So: The rules will change. 

That won't happen immediately. There still are at least 2,000,000 eligi- 
bles to be taken under existing rules. However: Needs will be far greater than 
that. They will force a drain on man power if war lasts into 1943, as it will. 

Tendency, too, will be to tighten up on occupational deferment. 











Donald Nelson is to be forced by events to crack down on civilian industry. 

He's been coasting along, letting copper, steel and other metals be used in 
building houses, in making all kinds of household gadgets. Idea has been to cush- 
ion the shock of a transition to war work. But: Some industries are facing a slow- 
down due to material shortages. There isn't much to do but for Nelson to get tough. 

American troops are to see no large-scale action in 1942. 

There is no heavy movement of Americans to any prospective battlefront. 
There is a chance that U.S. air forcés will see important action before 1943. And: 
The Navy is kept busy by submarines and Japanese surface craft. 

All signs point to 1943 as the first year of large-scale land war for U.S. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE WORRYBIRD? 


The worrybird does your worrying! Place him 
in your home and turn your troubles over to him, 
the directions read. 

How a motorist could tax the capacity of the 
worrybird! For when it falls his lot to suffer an 
accident, he is plagued with worries... 

“How much am I liable for? Will my car be 
attached? Will I be held for lack of a bond? 
What other legal difficulties do I face?” 


The likelihood of a judgment for heavy damages 
is but one of the hundred and one worries... 
none of which a motorist carrying a Maryland 
service card experiences. 

A word to any one of 10,000 Maryland rep- 
resentatives in the United States and Canada 
brings a great company to his side... taking 
over every detail... relieving him of every worry. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for. business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








How persistent should a life insurance agent be? 
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” OW PERSISTENT should I be? 
is a question that plagues every 
conscientious life insurance agent. 

Years ago, it was much harder to an- 
swer that question than it is today, for 
the agent’s efforts to sell life insurance 
met with more resistance. Even now, 
however, it remains a problem. 


> For example, perhaps an agent is try- 
ing to sell a policy to a man who has a 
wife and two children but little or no life 
insurance. He isn’t much interested. The 
agent visits him several times, but each 
time he says, “No!” 


Should the agent cross this head of a 
family off his list? Should he give up try- 
ing to persuade him that his family needs 
some life insurance? Or should he call 
again? 

P If the agent does try again, this man 
whose family really needs protection 
might say, “Tell that agent I don’t want 
to see him again. I’m not interested... 
he’s wasting his time!” On the other 
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| CAN HANDLE MY OWN 
AFFAIRS, THANK You! 












hand, the next call might be the time 
when he would say, “Yes.” 

> Suppose the agent makes that next call 
—and receives the answer, “Yes.” Then 
suppose something happens. The family 
of this new policyholder will not be left 
without funds and the widow will not 
have to depend on relief or relatives, or 
go to work, or take the children out of 
school. 


Many seasoned life insurance agents 
have had such an experience—and it is a 
lesson they never forget. It explains why 
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conscientious agents, like crusaders in 
every good cause, are loath to take “No” 
for an answer. It explains, too, why many 
Americans have the life insurance they 
now own; some agent, through repeated 
calls, helped them to buy the kind and 
amount of life insurance they should 
have. 


> Every life insurance agent knows that 
there is one group of people who never 
criticize an agent for being too persistent. 
They are the beneficiaries of the men 
who finally said, “Yes.” 
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PROGRAM FOR TOTAL WAR: 
OUTLAY OF 300 BILLIONS 


Tripling of Arms Spending, Added Controls as Nation’s Role Expands 


ationing of man power 
head to supply the needs 
essential industry 


This country is preparing to spend at 
ast $300,000,000,000, in terms of money, 
o defeat Germany and Japan. A program 
or an effort of that size is rapidly rounding 
to shape here. 

War plans announced to date call for 
n outlay of more than $170,000,000,000. 
hose plans cover only 125,000 of the 
85.000 aircraft to be built in 1942 and 
943. They account for only 45,000 of the 
90,000 tanks which industry is asked to 
iid in that same period. They do not 
se into account the great expansion that 
going to occur in construction of naval 
vessels. 

The present war program as offered to 
he is based upon an Army of no 
nore than 3,600,000 men. Officials already 
have let it be known that they plan an 
Army of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 men, in- 
luding an Air Force of 2,000,000. The 
bquipment, the pay and subsistence, the 
helter, the weapons for a force this large, 
ticularly now that it faces combat, will 
st staggering sums. 

That cost in dollars is only a symbol. 
e real cost is to be measured in terms of 
fort, in terms of war industry employ- 
ent, peacetime industry dislocation, in 
xes and controls through rationing, price 
ilings, priorities, in lowered standards of 
ving. 

What the war plans now shaping up real- 
ymean is this: 

In terms of spending. Of the present 
170,000,000,000 program, more than 
24,000,000,000 already has been spent. 
he Army and Navy expect that all but 
25,000,000,000 out of the total will be 
med into war effort by the end of next 
ear. At that time, spending will be at the 
ate of nearly $7,000,000,000 each month, 

around $80,000,000,000 a year. That’s 
¢ goal on the basis of present price 
els, The intent is to reach that level 
tte in 1943 and to maintain it until the 
aris won. This means that the war 
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effort made in March of this year, which 
is measured in terms of an outlay of 
$2,600,000,000, must be tripled before the 
United States has geared itself to war. 

In terms of man power, The war pro- 
gram, as now outlined, will create the 
most severe dislocations. Military services, 
which now employ about 2,500,000 men, 
will require 5,000,000 by the end of the 
present year and 10;000,000 by the end of 
1943. At the same time, war industries 
that now employ about 5,000,000 workers 
will be employing about 18,000,000 by the 
end of this year and 25,000,000 by the end 
of next year. 

This means that civilian industries will 
be forced to struggle to find workers and 
may not succeed. The prospect is that 
nonwar activities, which now employ more 
than 44,000,000 workers, will be squeezed 
down to 32,000,000 by the end of the 
present year and to about 23,000,000 by 
the end of 1943. That’s after the unem- 
ployed have been absorbed and after 
4,000,000 other persons not now classified 
as workers have been drawn into industry. 
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The result will be something akin to 
rationing of man power by the Govern- 
ment to assure that war industries, as well 
as the Army and Navy, get the men they 
need and to assure that essential civilian 
industries, such as agriculture, are pro- 
tected against raids from nonessential in- 
dustries. 

In terms of Government controls. The 
vast increase to occur in the volume of 


spending for armament will force the 
Government to ration raw materials to 


industry, to ration many kinds of commod- 
ities among civilians, to apply firm con- 
trols on all kinds of prices. 

The controls applied to date by Leon 
Henderson in the field of price and civilian 
rationing and by Donald Nelson in the 
field of rationing for industry are just 
warming-up exercises. As his first move in 
preparation for war back in 1933, Hitler 
froze and requisiticned the inventories of 
nonessential industries. The United States 
in the midst of war, has not yet gone 
that far. 

It is the same story with rationing and 
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price control. Much more drastic regula- 
tions than any yet applied are in the mill. 

In terms of dislocations for industry 
and individuals. The year ahead will see 
sweeping dislocations. These dislocations 
will be due principally to: (1) the greatly 
increased demand of the Army and Navy 
for men as the nation adjusts to all-out 
war; (2) the vast outpouring of money on 
armament that will tend to soak up avail- 
able materials and workers, thereby creat- 
ing serious trouble for nonwar industries. 

The official planners report that in 1943 
this country’s total effort will be measured 
in terms of a national income amounting 
to $130,000,000,000. Of that amount, $80,- 
000,000,000 will be represented by war ef- 
fort, leaving $50,000,000,000 to cover all 
other national needs. This means that ci- 
vilians will have a smal'er volume of new- 
ly produced goods for their enjoyment 
than in 1932. 

Actually, civilians will be much better 
off than they were in 1932 in the matter of 
food and clothing and goods of that kind 
because almost all of the goods produced 
for civilian use will center in those so- 
called nondurable goods. In 1932, much of 
the nation’s production represented auto- 
mobiles and refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners and houses and other consumer 
durable goods. 

In terms of taxes. Drastic tax increases 
for both individuals and corporations ap- 
pear to be inevitable on the basis of the 
official figures of intention to spend. 

On the one side, this Government is 
planning to spend in the calendar year 
1943 a total of approximately $85,000,000,- 
000 for both war and nonwar purposes. 

On the other side, the Government, even 
on the basis of tax increases now proposed 
by the Treasury, plans to collect little 
more than $25,000,000,000 in revenue dur- 
ing that same year. 

The result is a prospective deficit in 
1943 amounting to not far from $60,000,- 
000,000, unless a way is found to draw 
away more money from those who receive 
it. Owing to the fact that individuals will 
be unable to find goods upon which to 
spend an important part of the money they 
receive, the Government will endeavor to 
pull back a larger part of that money in 
order to avoid inflation. 

All of those figures are of seemingly fan- 
tastic size. Yet they measure the scope of 
the effort and the scope of the problem 
that war imposes. 

But why the sudden skyrocketing in the 
size of this country’s war program? Why 
has a program that was under $70,000,- 
000,000 only two or three months ago sud- 
denly become a program of $170,000,000,- 
000 today and a prospective program of 


$300,000,000,000?2 The answer, as de- 
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scribed by officials, is divided into two 
parts: 

First, it is due to the fact that the United 
States today actually is engaged in a two- 
ocean war and no longer is merely prepar- 
ing to defend itself from possible attack. 
The attack has come and there have been 
serious defeats that complicate the prob- 
lem of winning the war. 

Second, it is due to the fact that this 
country now is preparing to fight a gigan- 
tic war oy land instead of preparing pri- 
marily to fight a war at sea. A sea war is 
relatively cheap, as it depends largely upon 
the use of ships to blockade an opponent 
into starvation so that he can be knocked 
off with relative ease. This time neither 
Germany nor Japan can be blockaded with 
sufficient effectiveness to their 
defeat. 

As matters stand today, the United 
States is barely starting its war effort. The 
official figures show why this is so. 

Army: Funds already available or re- 
quested total $90,000,000,000 and are to 
be expanded far above that total. Yet ac- 
tual spending to date is barely $12,000,- 
000,000, so that the business of making an 
American Army, including its air force, 
still centers in the future. This year will see 
real progress in that direction. 

Navy: There is available, or soon to be 
available, a total of nearly $43,000,000,000 
out of which to construct a two-ocean 
Navy and its air force. Only $6,000,000,- 
000 of this amount has been spent, so 
that, as in the case of the Army, the job 
lies in the future. It really will be late 
1942 and early 1943 before warships will 
be ready for commissioning in impressive 
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builds the ships that are to carry th 
Army and its equipment to fighting fron 
and to supply the Navy with its trains 
vessels. It really is the crux of the wi 
effort. Available is $6,500,000,000, out « 
which only $303,000,000 has been sper 
for actual production. Again the effort li 
ahead. 

RFC: The part played by this organiz 
tion is to finance the new plant and t 
buy materials that must be imported t 
feed the war effort. The total progr 
amounts to $11,500,000,000 and _ onk 
$1,584,000,000 had been completed at th 
end of January, the last date of reporting 
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that effort is in the blueprint and the plai 
construction stage. Only a fraction of | 
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forces now under arms. Little more thal This sort 
half is involved in the $170,000,000,00 
in appropriations and requested appropri 
tions. Feision (th 
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Antitrust Law 


Drive: 


Effect on All-Out Effort 


onflict in Administration 
n merits of enforcement 
a time of emergency 


Brewing within the Administration is a 
jspute over enforcement of antitrust laws. 
Parties to the controversy include war in- 
ustries, the War Department, the War 
Production Board and the Department 
f Justice. 

In the center stands Thurman Arnold, 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
he Antitrust Division, who has blown up 
any a storm in Government and indus- 
ial circles. The Army and WPB want 
hat storm to subside. Officials say it 
ampers war production. Mr. Arnold 
laims that his storms are good for the 
Suntry, that antitrust enforcement is 
ded as never before to remove curbs 
m output. 

Behind the dispute are these facts: 
any war industries are facing prosecu- 
mon past indictments. Executives of 
ese concerns expect to devote much time 
_ defending cases, time that they could 
iZ#evote to production. WPB and the Army 
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Moreover, the Army and WPB are try- 
Be to arrange all sorts of production agree- 
*ents, pools and combinations to .stream- 
tne the war effort. But industries balk. 
ey want antitrust protection. The Jus- 
‘Bee Department promises protection if 
lans are approved and sponsored by war 
gencies. However, Justice Department 
arantees are said to be ambiguous and 
“Hmething less than definite. 

















ab proposing a transportation pool to move 
ede®l to the East Coast by tank car. This 
pasts more. To meet the charges, the 
overnment suggests a general price in- 
ease, out of which the pool would be 
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0,00 


hd price fixing. And the oil companies 
member vividly a recent Supreme Court 
keision (the Madison case) in which they 
realfere convicted of making similar. arrange- 
ndéBents in the interest of orderly markets. 
blenPhus they want to be sure that the new 
posal won’t bring antitrust action. 
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Industry’s case: Recent indictments of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and of cheese 
producers serve to highlight industry’s side 
of the dispute. 

Standard Oil consented to a decree 
abolishing international patent arrange- 
ments with I. G. Farbenindustrie, the Ger- 
man dye trust, and pleaded nolo con- 
tendere to charges that the two com- 
panies conspired to control world syn- 
thetic rubber markets. The company ex- 
plained that it would rather pay a fine and 





—Acme 


THURMAN ARNOLD 
In the center 


be done with the suit than to fight it for 
years; that war production now is more 
important than defending practices which 
have been abandoned. 

Standard, along with other companies, 
contends no antitrust violations were in- 
volved when American firms participated 
in giant international cartels that arose 
after the last war. The facts seem to be 


Difficulties of Business in Co-operating for Greater War Production 


that the Nazi regime in Germany ex- 
ploited these cartels for its own advantage, 
while other governments made little pro- 
test. 

The company claims further that the 
agreement enabled this country to develop 
such valuable processes as improved manu- 
facture of TNT and aviation gasoline. In 
regard to synthetic rubber, the fact is few 
officials seriously promoted the product 
until after Singapore fell. 

The cheese indictment: This charge as- 
serts that 46 corporations and 56 individu- 
als conspired to fix cheese prices. The Jus- 
tice Department contends that this was 
done in part through fictitious sales on the 
Wisconsin Cheese Exchange. 

Cheese producers answer that nothing 
of the sort is true. It also is a fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has been trying 
to raise cheese prices to increase output 
and enters the market when prices threat- 
en to fall. Cheese processors claim their 
practices have been approved by the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Mr. Arnold’s case: The Assistant At- 
torney General argues that monopolies and 
industrial combinations tend inevitably to 
restrict production in order to control mar- 
kets and maintain prices. As evidence he 
cites his indictments of chemical compa- 
nies, dye concerns, electrical companies 
and labor unions. 

Twice recently Mr. Arnold has defended 
his antitrust drive. He told the House Ju- 
diciary Committee that labor unions are 
preventing efficient use of men and ma- 
chines. And he repeated his charges con- 
cerning synthetic rubber before the Senate 
Committee Investigating National Defense. 
Attorney General Francis Biddle later 
said Mr. Arnold did not speak for the De- 
partment when he aired his labor views. 

Furthermore: In his annual report, Mr. 
Arnold charged that monopolies and com- 
binations hampered expansion of vital pro- 
ductive capacity. He also told a House ap- 
propriations committee that the Antitrust 

Division needed funds to keep an eye on 
war contracts and price conspiracies. 

Now: War agencies want to bury the 
past in uniting ail of industry and labor in 
a production drive. They would like to 
forget antitrust laws for the duration. 
However, prospects are that the dispute 
will have to be settled in the White House. 
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NAZI MOVE IN NEAR EAST 
—HOW U.S. WILL MEET IT 


American Planes and Tanks Ready to Aid in Blocking Hitler’s Driv 


Duration of war dependent 
on preventing junction of 
German, Japanese forces 


Spring comes early in the Near East, 
and this year each spring day brings one 
day closer the start of Hitler’s great drive 
to win the war in 1942. 

Military officials believe that a com- 
bined offensive by air, land and sea is 
about to be launched by the Nazis against 
the historic battlegrounds that link three 
continents. The Nazis are credited with a 
plan to clear the Mediterranean, to over- 
run North Africa, to take Suez and smash 
out of the circle of Allied forces. 

The present is regarded as the calm 
before a gathering storm—a lull which is 
a cloak for large-scale efforts by Americans 
to marshal planes, guns, tanks, munitions 
and men in the critical areas of war. At 
bases in North Africa, on the Red Sea, 
on the Persian Gulf, in Russia, in Iraq, 
in Syria and in Iran, Americans are strug- 
gling to tip the balance of machine power. 

If Hitler wins the coming campaign, he 
gains several great war aims at one stroke. 
He drives a wedge between the British 
and Russian armies. He paves the way for 
their separate destruction. He opens a 
path for junction with the Japanese in the 
Indian Ocean. He incorporates Turkey, 





the Ukraine, the Donets Basin and the oil 
fields of the Near East into his permanent 
plan of empire. Africa is at his feet. His 
oil-hungry war machine achieves its vital 
military objective—oil. 

If Hitler loses, he is bottled up in Europe 
more tightly than ever before. The defeat- 
ed German armies will be in retreat. Only 
one way for a quick knockout then would 
remain open to Hitler. That way would be 
the risky chance of attempting a direct 
invasion of England. 

Axis strategy. Hitler is credited with 
the plan to strike eastward while Japan 
is striking westward. The Axis partners 
are aiming a great pincers movement at 
the Near East, by land and sea. 

German crews are reported to be in 
training to operate the Vichy fleet. The 
Italian Navy is being reconditioned for the 
fight. No matter how far north the Ger- 
man battle tleet moves, “he Mediterranean 
is suspected to be its rea! destination. All 
these forces may be let loose there against 
ine British fleet. The great objective would 
be to convert the Mediterranean into a 
German lake. Reinforcements then would 
pour into North Africa for Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel’s army, to move on Suez. 

Meanwhile the Japanese sea forces based 
on Singapore are moving west. They have 
captured the Andaman Islands, are ready 
for attack on Ceylon and are ::triguing 





FIELD MARSHAL ROMMEL LOOKS EASTWARD 
... he isn‘t the only one 





with Vichy for use of the vital Frey 4 
base on Madagascar. Thus, by sea, ’ 
jaws of the pincer are beginning to clog 
By land, Japan’s west-moving fo 
are at the gates of the industrial heart 
India, which is Bengal. As for Hitler, | 
agents still are pleading with Turkey 
let his armies through. The Turks seq 
ready to fight violation of their territoj 
So Hitler has a triple choice. He q 
throw new armies against the Russians 
another attempt to battle a way along 4 
north shore of the Black Sea to the Cs 
casus. He can try an air and sea-bo 
invasion of Syria via Crete and Cyprj 
Or he can fight it out at the Dardane 
with the Turks and the Allies in a dn 
straight through Turkcy. Any way, |i 
armies face desp--ate fighting. 
Germany’s position. On the long fro 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 5,00%% 
000 German soldiers are locked in batt 
with 5,000,000 -Russian troops. Hit 
failed in his 1941 objective to annihili 
the Russian armies. He failed to take Ma 
cow and Leningrad. Now his armies ¢ 
bending backward under Russian pou 
ing, and have suffered at least 1,000,() 
casualties from fighting and bitter cd 
Yet his troops have clung to the ma 
anchors of their eastern front. They hat 
the reserves, the machines and fuel a 
food to support one more all-out offensi 
They hold positions from Crete to t 
Crimea from which to launch the attad 
The time element. But time fights ¢ 
the side of Hitler’s enemies. For him, ti 
time element is vital and is running shot 
At the front, the great tradition of invin 
bility is broken by the Russians. The ¢ 
thusiasm of endless victories is gone. 
Hungarian and Rumanian allies are sn 
ping at each other. Bulgaria seethes wi 
sympathy for Russia and writhes und 
German pressure for a Bulgarian declat 
tion of war on the US.S.R. Far to the re 
an unbeaten Serbian army fights on. Ev 
Russian man and woman in conque 
territory is a potential guerilla. Thro 
out the broad continent, the captive 
ples hate their chains and wait for 
chance to turn against their rulers. Amo 
those pressed into labor in the war ind 
tries, sabotage is increasingly common. 
On top of these troubles, German * 
production is leveling off. Gone is 4 
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once great superiority of the German air 
force. Shortages of vital foods, metals, 
"cotton and wool are increasingly felt. The 
greatest weakness is the declining reserve 
of oil, now being consumed by the war 
machine much faster than it is produced. 
And while Hitler’s strength wavers on 
the verge of decline, the power of his foes 
4's mounting. For Hitler, the whole situa- 
7 tion comes to a head in a desperate need 
to strike quickly now, while the last chance 
of victory remains. This spring is the 
time for Hitler’s final offensive. 
| Allied strategy. The cardinal principle 
of Allied strategy is that, next to England 


$ "Fitself and the North Atlantic sea lane, the 
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Near East and Russia comprise the most 
vital front in this war. American policy 
above all else is to pour supplies into this 
theater of war. British and American mu- 
nitions have been flowing into Murmansk. 
U.S. planes and tanks have been in action 
in Libya and more are being sent. The 
British fleet, based on Alexandria and Jaffa, 
bars the Nazi route by sea. Three British 
land armies with strong air support man 
the front from Libya to the Caspian. 
Afterward, what? Official judgment is 
that the course of the war may turn on 
the next few months’ events in the Near 
East. Grave consequences would follow 
an Axis union in the Indian Ocean. One 


- U.S. Building 
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result foreseen is full enlistment of Japan 
in Hitler’s efforts to destroy Russia. This, 
if successful, would be followed by an at- 
tempt to cut up the British Empire, to 
gain control of the oceans, to arouse pro- 
Axis elements in South America and iso- 
late this country from its allies. Success 
for Hitler in the Near East would mean a 
long, hard war and the greatest jeopardy 
for the United States. But, if his campaign 
should fail, all signs indicate that this 
country and Britain soon thereafter will 
have an expeditionary army in Western 
Europe pounding toward Berlin. And, if 
Hitler falls, Japan’s turn to face the Unit- 
ed Nations will come quickly. 
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Behind the Criticism 
Of Dollar-a-Year Men 


Search for Plan to Retain Industry Experts in Noncontroversial Posts 


Suggested assignment to 
fields foreign to private 
interests or as advisers 


The War Production Board is restudying 
its policy for using dollar-a-year men. This 
restudy was induced by the frequent criti- 
cism, now rampant again, that dollar-a- 
year men are unable to forget about their 
industrial connections in making decisions 
for the Government. A fairly broad _ re- 
shuffling of authority may develop from 
the going-over the policy is getting now. 

Dollar-a-year men in large measure rule 
the armament program. They head the 
important divisions in the War Production 
Board, decide priority and conversion 
problems. They can kill an industry or 
keep it going. They are borrowed from in- 
dustry because of their expert knowledge. 
The Government pays them the nominal 
dollar a year. Their old firms pay their 
regular salary. 

Chief criticisms have been that dollar- 
a-year men have pulled for their own in- 
dustries, have delayed conversion orders 
for fear of what may happen to their in- 
dustries in the future, have even, in a few 
cases, supplied their home industries with 
information about Government plans. 
Some of them have been called special 
pleaders for their own firms. 

A more basic difficulty the dollar-a-vear 
men have encountered, however, has been 
one that grows naturally out of their situ- 
ation. They are drawn into the Govern- 
ment service because of their special 
knowledge of specific industries. The most 
valuable work they can do relates to those 
industries they know best. But these are 
the industries in which they earn their 
living in private life, in which they have 
friends, clients and competitors. Whatever 
action they take lays them open to the 
criticism of their friends or the complaints 
of their enemies. 

Defense for the dollar-a-year man has 
been voiced most vigorously by Donald 
M. Nelson, the production chief, in whose 
hands their fate now rests. He, himself, 
came to Washington originally on loan 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. He wants in 
his erganization men who know industry, 
feels that they must come from industry. 
He would like to bring them in at a regu- 
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lar Government salary, but this would 
mean a big pay cut for most of them, in 
some cases would cause real hardship. 

The problem of the dollar-a-year man 
was inherited by Mr. Nelson. There were 
300 of them when he took the job of pro- 
duction director. Now there are 395, of 
whom 226 are on the permanent list and 
169 are temporary appointments. In addi- 
tion, there are 140 consultants and techni- 
cal advisers who serve without pay. 

The distinction between the full-fledged 
dollar-a-year man and the one who is 
working under a temporary appointment 
is that the first has been investigated by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
not found wanting; the temporary ap- 
pointee still has to have his ancestry, his 
qualifications, his deeds and misdeeds in- 
spected before he can get the approval 
which puts him on the permanent, if 
meager, pay roll. 

Those who serve without compensation 
are wholly in an advisory or consultant 
capacity. They are called in when their 
counsel is needed, spend much or little 
of their time in Washington as is neces- 
sary. None of them serves in administra- 
tive jobs or makes decisions on his own. 
Six labor men are in this group. They in- 
clude Sidney Hillman, the labor director, 
who gives full time to his job, and, as a 
Board member appointed before the ruling 
was issued, is especially exempted from its 
effect; Philip Murray, president of CIO, 
and William Green, president of AFL, both 
of whom are on the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices. Save for 
such well-paid, high-ranking labor officials, 
most union men who work for the Govern- 
ment have quit their labor jobs and have 
taken jobs with regular pay. Labor has no 
dollar-a-year men. 

In the dollar-a-year group, about 70 
per cent are operating men, plant superin- 
tendents, technical engineers, research ex- 
perts, division managers, men who run the 
production machinery in their own in- 
dustries. About 15 per cent are heads of 
companies. The remainder are men with 
special skills drawn from universities and 
the professions. 

All sorts of jobs are done by them. At 
one time, the purchasing division was run 
almost exclusively by dollar-a-year men. 

A former broker and board chairman is 


chief of the iron and steel branch of the 
materials division. A rate research engi 
neer is in charge of the power requirements 
unit. A chemical company president heads 
the fine chemicals section. A sales promo- 
tion man is chief of the educational unit 
in contract distribution. The president of 
a fireproofing company heads tools pro 
duction. A publisher is chief of the aircraft 
branch of the production division. 

In the main, however, men in the top 
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PHILIP REED 
No shape to the policy... 


spots in the various sections come from it- 
dustries with which they have to deal. 

Four rules govern the employment d 
dollar-a-year men. They must be men of 
outstanding business or technical ability; 
especially qualified for the work they art 
to do. They may be taken only if a quali 
fied man cannot be found for the work o 
a regular Government salary basis. They 
are not to make decisions directly affecting 
the affairs of their own company. They 
are to be thoroughly investigated befor 
being taken. 

That the rules are not foolproof 
been demonstrated by some of the testi 
mony on Capitol Hill. However, quite 4 
few of the dollar-a-year men now workin 
at WPB were already there before Donal! 
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ROBERT GUTHRIE (center) AND COLLEAGUES 
. .. that produced charges of influenced decisions... 


Nelson took charge and imposed his rules. 

Two plans that have been suggested 
for using dollar-a-year men are: Putting 
them. wen they serve as administrators, 
in inaustrial fields different from those in 
which they work in private life; and using 
them solely in advisory capacities instead 
of in jobs where they have decisions to 
make. Arguments for the first plan are 
that a good administrator does not need 
to have too much technical knowledge of 
the field he is working in, that, with a 
sound grasp of administrative principles, 
he might move from textiles to coal or 
dry goods or steel without much trouble 
and that, thereby, his decisions would not 
affect his private interests. 

A great deal of thought ‘s being given 
to the second plan. It would keep the dol- 
hr-a-year experts in their own industrial 
@bit. And it would remove from thém 
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the onus of making decisions. These 
would be made by full-time Government 
career men. Even advocates of such a 
plan agree, however, that there still would 
remain the problem of getting good ad- 
ministrators, that a weak administrator 
might be ruled by a strong advisory board, 
that a headstrong administrator might not 
listen to the advice of a sound board. 

The system, itself, will be kept, however, 
until the Government hits a more hard- 
boiled mood than it has yet approached. 
The suggestion has been made to Mr. Nel- 
son that men might be drafted from indus- 
try and paid Government salaries for the 
work they do, in just the same manner as 
men are drafted from all sorts of jobs, of 
high and low pay alike, to go into the 
Army, where the pay is considerably 
smaller. Bui he does not favor such a plan. 
And he feels that the skills of these men 
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who know their way through the intrica- 
cies of industry must be had. 

Inside the organization, the complaint 
has been heard that few of the skilled en- 
gineers on the Production Board staff are 
really doing engineering jobs for which 
they are best fitted. A few of the engineers 
have said they thought they could be of 
more value to the production drive if they 
were at home in their factories than doing 
what they are in Washington. The War 
Production Board chart, however, shows 
that in virtually every case men who are 
listed as engineers are doing engineering 
jobs. But it does show some engineering 
jobs that are not filled by engineers. 

Robert R. Guthrie, the Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, department store man, provoked 
the latest inquiry into the status and 
working of dollar-a-year men. Mr. Guthrie 
resigned after an argument with other bu- 
reau chiefs over the conservation of mate- 
rials and conversion of radio, refrigerator, 
wool, cotton duck and nylon plants to war 
work. At the bottom of the problem, he 
said, was the system of putting govern- 
mental responsibility into the hands of 
men who retain active or dormant per- 
sonal responsibilities to those industries 
which might be hurt by their decisions. 

Mr. Guthrie said his chief difficulties 
were with Philip Reed, his bureau chief, 
here on loan from an electric company; 
A. J. Rice, an adviser on textile procure- 
ment, loaned by a cotton and wool goods 
firm; Kenneth Marriner, chief of the wool 
section, a wool top manufacturer in his 
own right; and Thomas Evans, a tempo- 
rary dollar-a-year consultant 
Philadelphia businessman. 

In the rash of testimony that followed 
Mr. Guthrie’s charge, the men denied vig- 
orously that their private connections had 
influenced their decisions, disputed the 
statements he had presented as facts, said 
he was “arrogant” and “difficult to work 
with.” The Committee hearings are con- 
tinuing; its verdict on dollar-a-year men 
is yet to come. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Reed, a lawyer, was 
on the verge of leaving the War Produc- 
tion Board to return to work with his 
firm when the Guthrie resignation came. 
The summons back to work already had 
taken him out of Washington. After the 
Guthrie charges, however, he decided he 
could not then resign because he would 
seem to be leaving under fire. 


who is a 


The charges and countercharges, while 
noisy and ink-absorbing, had little to do 
with shaping the course of the dollar-a- 
year policy. Donald Nelson and Sidney J. 
Weinberg, his assistant who handles the 
hiring of dollar-a-year men, already were 
working on the problem. Mr. Weinberg, 
himself, is a dollar-a-year man. 
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ARE OUR WAR COSTS EXCESSIVE? 


Congress Concern Over Payment of High Wages, Salaries, Bonuses 


Attempts to put -ceiling 
on profits, eliminate 
overtime compensation 


Issues now rising in Congress will de- 
termine how war is to affect the people 
who remain out of the fighting lines. The 
spark has been touched off by the in- 
vestigation into wages, profits, taxes and 
war costs by the House Naval Affairs 
Committee under Representative Carl 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia. 

War profits: The Committee has re- 
ported a list of companies whose profits 
range from 25 to 119 per cent on naval 
contracts. Other evidence reveals that ex- 
ecutive salaries and bonuses have jumped 
100 per cent and more in many instances. 

An extreme case is that of Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., makers of airplane starters. 
This firm is said to have avoided paying 
$734,480 in excess profits taxes by lavishly 
distributing bonuses and salary increases 
to executives and workers. 

War costs: Vinson Committee 
tions are leading to the conclusion that 
the Government is paying too much for 
munitions of war. In the Jack & Heintz 
case, for example, the Treasury supplied 
the cash for all payments and failed to 
recover $734,480 in the bargain. 

Congressmen see little excuse for such 
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high returns anyway, because war indus- 
tries stand little chance of loss. The Gov- 
ernment is building plants, leasing them to 
contractors and then giving contractors 
that guarantee peak operations. 
Privately owned plants also are considered 
well compensated for their work. 

War wages: The issue of wage pay- 
ments is closely linked with profits. Unions 
are asking for increases on the basis of 
corporate earnings and are refusing to 
yield the advantage of time and a half for 
of 40 week. 
Some union contracts call for double time 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

Yet: The Government is urging plants 
to work 24 hours a day through the week. 
The time-and-a-haif provision thus adds 
to wage costs and increases the Govern- 
ment’s bill for munitions. This in spite of 
the fact that basic wage rates are at an 
all-time peak. 

Living costs: Rising costs of living are 
advanced as another justification for un- 
ion demands for higher wages. But rising 
wages add to costs and; in turn, to prices. 
Wage payments thus contribute to a price 
inflation that raises everyone’s costs, the 
Government’s and the people’s. 

Public clamor against these trends is 
forcing Congress to act. Thus the Vinson 
Committee is considering: 

Profit ceilings: A pending bill, spon- 
sored by Representative Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, would limit 
naval contracts to a 6 per cent profit. All 
earnings in excess of this sum would be re- 
paid to the Treasury. 

The Treasury objects to this method 
because: (1) only primary war contrac- 
tors would be touched; (2) manufacturers 
who could complete two or more contracts 
a year would realize higher profit rates 
than factories that had only one contract 
a year, and (3) administrative burdens 
would be tremendous. In addition, Treas- 
ury advisers say contractors, with no in- 
centive to cut costs, would shift to cost- 
plus-fee contracts. 

Profits taxes: Heavier taxes on earn- 
ings is the Treasury’s prescription to stop 
profiteering. Such levies would fall upon 
all corporations equally and tax experts 
estimate tliat, under present proposals, 
profits would have to be better than 53 
per cent, in the highest bracket, to net a 
corporation 6 per cent after taxes. 

To make excess profits levies effective, 
however, the Treasury, the Army and the 
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Navy would have to examine costs care- 
fully. Some means would have to be found 
to prevent bonus distributions and wage 
payments from being used to evade taxes. 
Wage controls: An end to overtime 
bonus provisions also is proposed in the 
Smith bill. Administration spokesmen and 
labor leaders oppose this proposal on the 
ground that it would lower wages. And 
they claim wages are not too high today. 
However, some method of preventing 
skyrocketing wages is being demanded gen- 
erally. Union leaders recognize this trend 
and voluntarily have recommended that 
workers surrender their double-time priv- 
ileges on week ends and holidays. 
Reasons behind pressure for action on 
wages and profits are to be found in the 
sudden realization by the public of war 
costs. More income taxpayers are naying 
more taxes. Prices are rising. The citi- 
zenry as a whole is being asked to sacrifice 
living staidards. Sons and husbands are 
being drafted in greater number for mili- 
tary service. Military and naval forces 
have met defeat by better-equipped foes. 
At the same time, war workers are in- 
creasing their earnings and demanding 
still higher wages. War contractors are 
found to be making large profits. This sit- 
uation is giving rise to demands that war 
sacrifices must be shared and war profits 
denied to any group. 


~~ 
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Defense of 40-hour week 
as spur to workers. More 
medals for MacArthur 


President Roosevelt believes the war 
must be won in the workshop. That is 
why, during a critical period when Ameri- 
cans are being hit hard on many a front, 
he is devoting so much time to the prob- 
lems of labor and the 40-hour week. 
The situation he is wrestling with is: 
Mr. Roosevelt set his production goals so 
high that the Administration must have 
the full and hearty co-operation of labor, 
plus a work-to-win spirit, if they are to be 
achieved. He knows slowdowns have crept 
into many a war production plant. They 
are harder to cope with than strikes. 
They cannot be reached by legislation. 
Mr. Roosevelt fears that removal of the 
requirement for time-and-one-half pay for 
all over 40 hours worked in a week will 
endanger the spirit of the worker, and 
spread slowdowns. So he fights for reten- 
tion of overtime for more than 40 hours 
and warns workers: “American workers 
dare not do less than meet the new chal- 
lenge of old slavery with courage, with 
energy and with determination. .. .” 
The many-sided offensive that the Presi- 
dent wants to start in Australia and on 
other fronts depends upon his getting this 
c-operation from labor. 
Plans for this offensive were pushed 
slowly forward in long conferences with 
his war council last week. These plans run 
far in advance of the printed headlines. 
It was almost a month after he ordered 
General Douglas MacArthur to Australia 
before the General arrived there and the 
public learned about it. The attack of an 
American task force upon island bases at 
the door to Japan was not disclosed until 
almost a month after it happened. 
Thus, the plans Mr. Roosevelt talked 
over with his war council last week were 
far ahead of the current news: New task 
forees sent out by Admiral Ernest J. 
King; troops and planes moving into new 
fronts under the direction of General 
George C. Marshall and Lieut. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold. Mr. Roosevelt stuffed a ciga- 
tette into his long holder and talked. Harry 
Hopkins, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox and Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson listened, put in a word now and 
then. 

Visitors brought an unending variety of 
subjects, most of them related in one way 
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Strategy, Sixth Columnists, Labor 


Action of Executive to Strengthen Battle Lines and Factory Front 


_ nell, American agricul- 
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or another to the war: 

Elie Lescot, the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, for lunch 
from the hot wagon and 
Haitian economics off 
the cuff. Thomas Fen- 


tural adviser to Haiti, 
about the rubber that 
might be obtained there. 

General Wladyslaw Si- 
korski, the Polish Prime 
Minister, with a medal 
for General MacArthur. 
Francis B. Sayre, the 
Commissioner to the 
Philippines, with a fresh- 
from-the-scene report of 
the General’s fighting 
there; Mr. Roosevelt 
added a Congressional 
Medal of Honor to the 
General’s 30-odd_ before 
the week was through. 
Walter Nash, Minister for 
New Zealand, to ask for 
a bigger voice by his Gov- 
ernment in mapping Pa- 
cific strategy—where the 
General now is fighting. 

Robert P. Patterson, 
the Under Secretary of 
War, and Senators Mead 
of New York, Capper 
of Kansas and Murray 
of Montana to see the President sign an 
order allowing the War Department to make 
loans to hasten war production. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard and Senator Russell 
of Georgia about farm prices. And many 
another. Much valuable time went that 
way. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the former British 
Minister of War Production, was too im- 
portant a visitor to get only an hour. He 
had dinner with the President and settled 
down at the White House in the evening 
for the first of a series of talks by which 
American and British production and buy- 
ing of war materials and foods will be 
drawn into line. They went into such 
problems as building factories closer to 
the battle fronts so as to cut down the 
long hauls of finished products—make 
planes, tanks, munitions closer to the 
places where they will be used. 

The press conference gave Mr. Roose- 
velt a chance to hit at “sixth columnists.” 
The “sixth columnist” was defined as a 
person who spreads, wittingly or unwit- 
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FROM MacARTHUR 


Francis B. Sayre, Philippine High Commissioner, presents President 
Roosevelt with a present from General MacArthur . . 
of a Japanese general. Might be the beginning of a new hobby. 


. the sword 


tingly, the rumors and doubts stirred up 
by Fifth Columnists. The President said 
they did their work in newspapers, over 
the radio and at cocktail parties. He did 
not say he was taking a shot at the news- 
papers, but he spoke slowly and let the 
words soak in. 

Obviously, the President felt that many 
of the troubles he is having with Congress, 
over labor policies, the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, could be traced back to what he 
had called the Sixth Column. He repeated 
that people had been misled about the 
facts of the labor situation and said he 
had had letters from five small-town edi- 
tors who thought the law would allow 
workers to work only 40 hours a week, did 
not know they could and did work longer 
than that with the payment of overtime. 

At the end of the week, Mr. Roosevelt 
shut himself away from callers. Those are 
the times when he works hardest. He often 
emerges from such a retirement with sur- 
prising news. 
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(This is the concluding installment of the record 
compiled by Mr. Ditter and presented in the House of 
Repr: sentatives on Dec. 4, 1941. The first installment 
appeared in last week’s issue.) 


QuEsTION. When, in the late summer of 1939, the present 
World War finally broke out, were our armed forces adequate 
and ready to meet any and all threats which might rise? 

ANSWER. No. Jn December 28, 1939, the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George Marshall, reported that “the Army is probably less than 
25 percent ready for immediate action.” 

In 1938 the President had recommended a 20-percent increase 
in naval tonnage to keep abreast—only to keep abreast, mind 
you—of increases in British, Japanese, and other navies. In 
January 1939, nearly a year after Hitler had taken Austria and 
several months after Munich, Mr. Roosevelt asked for about 
one-half a billion dollars for an emergency defense program to 
be spread over 2 or more years. At that late date he opposed an 
air force even equal to the air forces of those foreign powers 
which he declared were our enemies. On January 12, 1939, Mr. 
Roosevelt told Congress: 

“No responsible officer advocates building our air forces up 
to the total either of planes on hand or of productive capacity 
equal to the forces of certain other nations.” 

QUESTION. In what ways could we have been better prepared 
to -neet emergencies when the present World War broke out 
in 1939? 

ANSWER. This Nation would have been in a much stronger 
position if the New Deal had not vastly increased the national 
debt and retarded recovery by ill-timed reforms. As a matter of 
fact, the greatest contributions this country could have made 
to the discouragement of. aggression during the pre-war years 
would have been to promote a genuine and lasting prosperity in 
the United States. Winston Churchill himself said in 1937: 

“There is one way above all others in which the United States 
can aid the European democracies. Let her regain and maintain 
her normal prosperity. A prosperous United States exerts, di- 
rectly and indirectly, an immense beneficent force upon world 
affairs. A United States thrown into financial and economic col- 
lapse spreads evil far and wide and weakens France and Eng- 
land just at the time when they have most need to be strong. 
The quarrel in which President Roosevelt has become involved 
with wealth and business may produce results profoundly harm- 
ful to ideals which to him and his people are dear.” 

QUESTION. When did the President finally present to Congress 
plans for a defense program? 

ANSWER. May 16, 1940. 

QUESTION. What sinister and alarming events had taken place 
prior to this action? 

ANSWER. The World War had been raging for 8 months; 
Poland had fallen; Russia was fighting on the side of the Axis 
Powers; Denmark and Norway had been subjugated; the Low 
Countries were about to fall; and the invasion of France by 
Germany was under way. 

QUESTION. Was Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal to Congress a care- 
fully considered, well-planned defense program? 

ANSWER. No. It was conceived merely as a 5-year program to 
cost only $4,000,000,000. Since then the estimates of total de- 
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fense costs have been raised to $100,000,000,000, or 25 times QuesTi0 
original estimate. The President, however, .vas so positive helfig the ai 
provided for an adequate program that he advised Congress tifay 16, 1 
home. The New Yor!< Herald-Tribune of June 5, 1940, staf ANSWER. 
“President Roosevelt said he saw no good reason why (@ this gx 
gress should continue in session for the dura‘ion of the enfinistratio 
gency, as desired by the Republican Members. Sarcasticallyfipply. Ov 
said th : situation does not require Congress to rermain in ses QUESTIO! 
except for the laudable goal of delivering speeches.” force o! 
QuE: TION. Did the defense program outlined by Mr. Ro,000 plar 
velt recognize the need for a draft system? minum? 
ANSWER. No. In a press conference on May 28, 1940, @ANSWER. 
President stated there was no thought in Government tout the | 
vive the draft system. According to the New York Time #42, no or 
May 29, 1940: 1 how 1 
“Mr. Roosevelt underscored his observation that the preg the sum 
defense program was not to be compared with that of 1% the 50,( 
.... There was no thought in Government today to revivef§unds of « 
draft system, whether of men or money.” ted we 
Three months later, however, he signed the Selective Seng 1941 it 
Act, initiated in the Congress providing for conscription. @mds a 
QuEsTION. Did the program presented by Mr. Roosevelt{fimate w 
May 16, 1940, provide for a two-ocean navy? 1 the e: 
ANSWER. No. Jus’. “: days before he laid his defense proggp00,000,00 
before the Congress he said that anyone who believed in a tgs somew] 
ocean navy was just plain dumb. He made this statement (QUESTION 
press conference on May 14, 1940. According to the New Y@ate suppl 
Times of May 15, 1940: NSWER. 
“Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as utterly stupid suggestigives, and ' 
that developments in the European struggle and their impigpnt admir 
tions in the Pacific strengthened the arguments for a two-o@pgtam m« 
American Navy. If it ever had any merit, that theory becpduction 
outmoded with the acquisition of California in 1847, he @ng about 
Such a conception of the Nation’s floating defense was @ween th 
plain dumb, he added.” prity, the 
But on July 19, 1940, or 2 months later, he signed a bill #. of Am« 
viding for a two-ocean navy. ed want 
Question. Did the President give any indication at the tqpncies. W 
he presented this program to Congress on May 16, 1940, thatch alumi: 
knew what an adequate defense would require in the wajgVUESTION 
personal sacrifice and productive effort? bject to st 
ANSWER. No. In a press conference on May 28, 1940, togNSWER. 
press upon the Nation that it would not have to give up tigating 
luxuries for defense, he declared it was unnecessary forfitary Af 
women of this country to give up their cosmetics, lipsticks, @duction. 
chocolate sodas as a consequence of the defense program? was hz 
also observed that there was no reason for the country tof then est 
come “discomboomerated” in apprehension of what might agProductic 
to pass. aluminun 
QuesTIoN. What goal did he outline on May 16, 1940, reldf?: but o 
to the production and acquisition of military and naval aircap4tor of t! 
Answer. He said: “I should like to see this Nation geareig™mittee 
to the ability to turn out at least 50,000 planes a year. Furlg#® 20 con 
more, I believe this Nation should plan at this time a progg@™2um p 
that would provide us with 50,000 military and naval plang 4 repo: 
Apparently he never understood what this really meang'ense dat: 
year and a half later we had about 12,000 airplanes in the The com 
and Navy combined, and a large part of these were hon Mar 
training planes. increasec 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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hronicle of our foreign policy and progress of our 


ational defense in the two years from war's outbreak 


Europe to the time United States entered conflict. 


1es§ QUESTION. What circumstances are preventing us from reach- 
hel—ig the aircraft goal set by the President in his program of 
stiay 16, 1940? 
staj ANSWER. Many circumstances have prevented us from reach- 
y (fg this goal. One of the most important of these is the Ad- 
istration’s failure to provide for an adequate aluminum 
allygpply. Over one-half the weight of an airplane is aluminum. 
ses QUESTION. At the time the President started talking about an 
force of 50,000 planes and an annual productive capacity of 
Row,000 planes, had he made plans for procuring the necessary 
minum? 
40, @ANSWER. No. Despite the fact that the President was talking 
- toffout the production of 50,000 airplanes a year by the spring of 
imeg42, no one in the administration realized until the summer of 
1 how much aluminum would be required for that purpose. 
the summer of 1940, or at about the time the President set 
the 50,000-plane goal, we were producing about 360,000,000 
unds of aluminum a year. In the late fall of 1940 it was esti- 
pated we would need about 750,000,000 pounds a year. Early 
1941 it was estimated we would need about 840,000,000 
nds a year. After the passage of the Lend-Lease Act the 
imate was raised another 200,000,000 pounds. By May of 
1 the estimate of aluminum needs for 1942 was raised to 
00,000,000 pounds, and by the end of June 1941 the figure 
somewhat over 1,700,000,000 pounds. 
QuesTION. Why had not steps been taken to assure an ade- 
te supply of aluminum? 
ANSWER. Administrative agencies were fighting among them- 
ves, and the President did not appoint an armaments procure- 
nt administrator with sufficient authority to get the defense 
pram moving. The Defense Commission and the Office of 
pduction Management failed to take the necessary steps to 
he @g about increased production by new producers. Quarrels 
ween the Interior Department, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
prity, the Federal Power Commission, and the Aluminum 
of America retarded plant expansion. Each agency con- 
ed wanted its own way and would not cooperate with other 
the @encies. What is more, no one seemed to know exactly how 
0, thaech aluminum would be required. 
e waQQUESTION. Has the Congress found conditions in this situation 
bject to stern criticism? 
10, to#NSWER. Yes. Late in June 1941 the Senate Committee In- 
e up tigating National Defense and the House Committee on 
y for itary Affairs criticized the failure to increase aluminum 
ticks, @duction. At that time the planned aluminum production for 
gram. 2 was hardly over 800,000,000 pounds a year, about half of 
try to then estimated requirements. Early in July 1941 the Office 
ight d Production Management announced plans for the expansion 
aluminum production by more than 600,000,000 pounds in 
0, re 2; but on September 15, 1941, Mr. Jesse Jones, Admin- 
1 airemator of the Federal Loan Agency, testified before the Senate 
gearet mmittee Investigating National Defense that even at that 
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. Fur No contracts had actually been let for the expansion of 
a prog™inum production facilities. 
41 plang” @ report of the Senate Committee Investigating National 


meanense dated November 17, 1941, it is observed: 

the The committee is of the opinion that the Office of Pro- 

re me _— Management should be censured for failing to arrange 
mcreased production of strategic materials and for failing 


to insist upon the utilization of existing facilities for defense 
production. Because of this failure we now face a much more 
stringent shortage of materials than was necessary.” 

QUEsTION. Is the country adequately prepared today to ef- 
fectuate the President’s foreign policy? 

ANSWER. No. United States Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, stated in the November issue of Reader’s Digest: 

“Judged by any standard, our national defense program to 
date is a failure. We are not producing sufficient war matériel to 
arm ourselves adequately. We are not supplying Great Britain 
with the armaments she needs. Worst of all, the American 
people are not being told the whole truth about our failure.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Donald Nelson, head of Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, has testified that only 20 percent of our 
total production is defense production. Administration spokes- 
men say we must use from 50 to 60 percent of our productive 
capacity for defense. 

QUESTION. Are we unprepared because we have been sending 
our defense equipment abroad in compliance with the Lend- 
Lease Act? 

ANSWER. No. On September 15, 1941, President Roosevelt 
gave Congress a progress report on lend-lease activities through 
August 31, 1941. This report shows that only $388,912,115 out 
of the $7,000,000,000 appropriation had been spent from March 
11, 1941, when the Lend-Lease Act was passed, to August 31, 
1941. This was only about 5 percent of the total. 

QuEsTION. How much of the lend-lease money actually spent 
between March and August 1941 represented goods actually 
shipped abroad to lend-lease recipients? 

ANSWER. The transfer of material to belligerent countries 
under the act amounted to $246,394,000. This was only 3.5 per- 
cent of the money appropriated by Congress for this purpose. 

QUESTION. Does this figure represent the amount of military 
equipment we have sent abroad? 

ANSWER. No. About $118,000,000 of the $246,000,000 repre- 
sented agricultural products, not- military equipment. Ordnance 
and ordnance stores amounted to $35,775,000; tanks, $28,163,000; 
aircraft, $6,016,145; and boats, $2,313,000. Thus the failure ade- 
quately to equip the American Army certainly cannot be 
blamed upon the lend-lease transfers of military equipment 
and munitions of only $73,000,000. 

QuEsTION. Are we unprepared because Congress has refused 
to grant all of the President’s requests for national defense 
funds? 

ANSWER. No. The record shows that in the first 7 years of the 
Roosevelt administration, fiscal years 1934-1940 the regular and 
supplemental requests for the War Department and Navy De- 
partment totaled $6,528,136,486. Congress appropriated for 
those years a total of $6,391,174,658, which was only 2 percent 
less than the President requested. Thus the President cannot 
blame Congress for our present unpreparedness. 

QuEsTION. Has the administration ever said how long it will 
take to reach our defense objectives? 

ANSWER. We cannot have a two-ocean Navy until 1946 at the 
earliest. Beyond this it is difficult to be positive, but Donald 
Nelson, Executive Director of the Supply Priorities, and Allo- 
cations Board, in an address at Chicago, October 25, 1941, said: 

“The sad fact is that we have hardly begun to realize how 
much more we must do than we have so far planned to do.” 
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UNITED STATES 


Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


American workers are working less than those of any 
other major nation. As the Pictogram shows, the average 
work week for employes in manufacturing industries in 
this country now is 4114 hours. In Britain, the average 
production employe works 56 hours a week. In Germany, 
the work week averages at least 60 hours. In Japan, the 
average approximates 70 hours. 

Available information on working conditions in enemy 


countries is incomplete. Here is the picture drawn from 
what is known in Washington. 

In the United States: Employes in war industries are 
working longer hours than those in nonwar plants. Long- 
est work week reported by any industry is 55 hours—the 
weekly shift worked by employes in the machine tool in- 
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dustry. Here is the average number of hours worked per 
week in other major war industries: firearms, 53.1 hours: 
engines, turbines, etc., 51.1 hours; aircraft, 48.7 hours; 
shipbuilding 48.2; explosives 44.9; ammunition, 43.8. The 
average for all durable goods industries is 43.7 hours; for 
nondurable, 39.1 hours. Overtime pay—one and one-half 
times the regular hourly wage—is required for all hours 
worked in excess of 40. 

In Great Britain: Industrial workers in Britain are 
working 56 hours a week on the average. A 72-hour work 
week, attempted in the crisis following Dunkerque, was 
found more detrimental than helpful in speeding produc 
tion. In the last year, hours of work have been reduced. 
One day of rest in seven has been restored. The standard 
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peacetime work week—44 to 48 hours—still is maintained 
as the base on which overtime rates are paid. Time and 
one-quarter is paid for the first two hours over the stand- 
ard, and time and one-half after two hours. 

‘In Germany: Hours of work for industrial employes in 
Germany are believed to average af least 60 a week. 
Nominally a 45-hour work week still remains the German 
standard. Overtime compensation at time and one-half 
is paid for all work in excess of 45 hours. Overtime pay 


for the first 15 hours goes, not to the employe, but to the 
Government. The employe gets overtime rates for time 
worked in excess of 60. Many employes are working 72 
hours a week. A few operations, notably coal mining, are 
believed to be still on a 54-hour work week. 
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In Japan: No accurate statistical report on Japanese 
working conditions is obtainable in Washington. From 
what is known, the typical worker in Japan’s war indus- 
try is a woman who works 12 hours a day, sleeps in the 
factory or in accommodations provided nearby. She takes 
two days off a month, sometimes three. The work week 
averages at least 70 hours. She receives piecework rates. 

In Russia: Information about hours of work in war- 
torn Russia is almost as scarce as that about Japan. 
Hours of work are long, with employes doing emergency 
work sometimes staying on the job 48 hours at a stretch. 
All industrial employes are paid piecework rates. 

Of all these nations, the U.S. is the only one that has 
not yet experienced a severe shortage of man power. 
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HIGH PROFITS ON ARMS WORK 


Editors Criticize Practices Found by Congressional Investigators 


Call for strengthening 
of tax laws. Officials’ 
responsibility stressed 


Editorial reaction to recent exposures of 
exorbitant profit-making by companies en- 
gaged in war production is widespread 
and varied. Some commentators argue 
that the practices unearthed by congres- 
sional investigators prove the need for a 
profit-limitation law such as is now before 
Congress. Others draw the conclusion 
that officials in charge of letting contracts 
must have been lax and negligent. 

Referring to the disclosures before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee in the 
case of Jack & Heintz, Inc., the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald (Ind. Rep.) declares: “A 
woman secretary received $39,000, the in- 
come of the president went up about 500 
per cent, the profits on $58,000,000 worth 
of Army and Navy contracts were at the 
rate of 100 per cent. That is all inde- 
fensible, of course, and scandalous. It re- 
flects on the company, it indicates laxity 
in the letting of contracts by the Army and 
Navy, and it points to the need of more 
rigorous supervision of accounts by federal 
officials.” 

“The fact that even one firm could reap 
such profits indicates there is need for 
overhauling the Government’s contracts,” 
agrees the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times (Ind.), “particularly those that 
were awarded during the early rush to ex- 
pand war production.” The Connellsville 
(Pa.) Daily Courier (Rep.) adds: “In 
handling the many billions of dollars, it 
may be expected there will be numerous 
cases of graft. Exposures like the forego- 
ing will help to keep down the total.” 

Arguing that the Jack & Heintz case 
shows the existing excess profits tax to be 
“manifestly too mild to be effective,” the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.) com- 
ments: “It is perfectly plain that Congress 
must speedily take some action to prevent 
unconscionable profiteering by those firms 
which feel no sense of responsibility to the 
nation.” 

More specifically, the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
News (Ind.) states that “the proposal to 
limit the profit on war orders to 6 per cent 
is fair.” 

“But,” the News continues, “when the 
people think of 6 per cent as a protection 
against profiteering, they also think of 
Administration profiteering. That means 
they think of the $1,000,000,000 or more 
in nondefense spending which Secretary 
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NEED PLANES AND TANKS 


Morgenthau said the Administration could 
save.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) sums up a sentiment expressed by 
many other newspapers: “As long as there 
are even isolated instances of corpora- 
tions overcharging the Government for 
the manufacture of munitions, or escaping 
just taxation by slicing the profit cake 
for the favored few, it is futile to expect 
workers to surrender their claim to time- 
and-a-half and double-time pay.” The 
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MESSAGES FROM HOME 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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WANT OF A PLANE 
THE BATTLE WAS LOST— 


Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register (Ind.) 
says: “How can labor be blamed for grab- 
bing all it can lay hands on?” 

“Such cases as the Heintz case do not 
represent the attitude of business in gen- 
eral,” points out the Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.). “Some of them repre. 
sent merely the difficulty of estimating 
costs in advance for jobs that are being 
undertaken for the first time. Many re- 
cipients of suddenly enlarged incomes are 
working day and night to earn them.” 


Pease in Newark Evening News 
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pro and Con of National Issues 





Press Approval 
Of Stricter Rules 
Governing Draft 


Commenting editors express overwhelm- 
ing approval of stricter standards for de- 
ferment of men from military service. 
They point out that the tightening of 
draft regulations is a necessary part of 
total mobilization for total war. 

“Brig. Gen. Hershey’s announcement 
that deferment from military service is to 
be based on the character of the appli- 
cant’s job rather than on the number of 
his dependents is the beginning of a more 
eficient mobilization of the nation’s hu- 
man resources,” declares the Yakima 
(Wash.) Daily Republic (Rep.). 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Ind. 
Dem.) agrees, stating: “It is this for 
which the people have been contending. 
We need men in the training camp and 
we need them in the factory, but no man 
now engaged in war industry can expect 
to continue there if he is able-bodied and 
pes render more effective service in the 
fighting forces.” 

However, the Telegraph adds: “A strict 
and impartial administration of these pro- 
visions ought to put an end to the selfish 
caims of organized labor for preferred 
treatment in this war.” 

Pointing out the need for “an infinitely 
greater armed force than we planned origi- 
nally,” the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press 
(Ind.) emphasizes that the nation must 
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Coakley in Washington Post 
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be prepared to see an increasingly large 
number of men in uniform. “This is not a 
pleasant contemplation,” the Daily Press 
admits, “but the alternative is a German- 
Japanese domination of the entire world.” 

Foreseeing the possibility of enforced as- 
signment of workers to war production 
work, such as is followed in nations which 
actually conscript labor, the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette (Ind.) affirms that 
signment of men to specific tasks is a sys- 
tem which we should very reluctantly want 
to adopt.” The Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
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Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


You Guys HAD 
BETTER TOSS OVER 





ALL IN THE SAME BOAT 


(Ind.), on the other hand, declares that 
“public opinion will support Congress in 
an all-out detailing of the duties of the 
people in the war effort.” 

Practical effects of such an allocation 
system are viewed with skepticism by the 
New York Daily News (Ind.). “We aren’t 
exactly clear,” the News says, “whether 
the Administration policy, under the new 
order, is to draft men from their present 
jobs, willy-nilly, or whether a choice will 
be left up to the individual. In other 
words, will a man be taken out of a job 
in which he is satisfied and presumably has 
some competence at, and ordered into an- 
other in which some Government official 
thinks he may be more useful?” 

Many commentators emphasize the in- 
creased responsibility, under the changed 
conditions, of local draft boards and those 
in charge of the more general aspects of 
selective service. “The decision places an- 
other huge responsibility on the shoulders 
of those charged with making the most 
efficient use of the great man power of the 
nation,” remarks the Columbus (O.) Dis- 
patch (Ind.). 


In similar vein, the Morgantown 
(W. Va.) Dominion-News (Dem.) cites 
the fact that many letter carriers and 
postal inspectors have been drafted. 


“Thus,” the Dominion-News asserts, “the 
Government itself is beginning to feel the 
pinch of the man-power shortage. The situ- 
ation is affected by the interpretation of in- 
dividual draft boards, some of which are 
liberal while others bend over backward 
to induct everybody within the legal age 
range. The result is that before long a 
change in the law may be expected.” 


Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Should the Government Impose a Sales Tax 
In Order to Ease Heavier Levies 


DeWitt M. Emery 


Chicago, Ill.; Founder, Past President, and 
Manager, National Small Business Men’s 
Association, 


answers: 

I am in favor of a general federal re- 
tail war sales tax to be discontinued six 
months after the end of the war, pro- 
vided a ceiling is first placed on wages and 
salaries. Otherwise, a sales tax would be 
used as the excuse for higher wages, which 
in all probability would add more to the 
cost of the things the Government buys 
than the sales tax would raise. 

If a ceiling is first placed on wages, a 
general sales tax will accomplish a twofold 
purpose, raise revenue for the Government 
and act as a curb on inflation by reducing 
the amount of money in the hands of the 
public. 


Rep. Frank Carlson 


(Rep.), Kans.; Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

I favor a general sales tax, not as a sub- 
stitute for higher personal or corporate 
income taxes, but as an additional war tax. 
We must gird ourselves for all-out war. In 
my opinion, we will have either a with- 
holding tax or a sales tax, and I prefer 
the latter for the following reasons: first, 
it brings immediate needed revenue; sec- 
ond, it is deflationary; third, it is general 
in coverage; fourth, it allows buyer selec- 
tion and gives every American an oppor- 
tunity to take part in our war program. 


Claudius T. Murchison 


New York City; President, The Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute; Former Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


answers: 

A federal sales tax is essential if the tax 
program in its entirety is to approach ei- 
ther adequacy or equity. 

The usual objection to a sales tax is that 
it imposes the same burden on rich and 
poor alike. This objection is of importance 
only when the sales tax is considered sepa- 
rately and without reference to the tax 
system as a whole. 

Individual and corporate income taxes, 
with their sharply progressive rates, are 
designed to satisfy the “ability to pay” 
principle. Without doubt, these rates will 
be graduated still further upward until 
they approximate virtual confiscation. In- 
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The question of federal sales 
taxes again becomes the subject of 
widespread discussion as it holds 

| the congressional spotlight in the 
| search for additional funds to fi- 
nance the war effort. 

With a view to presenting a cross 
section of informed opinion The 
United States News asked tax ex- 





perts, businessmen and members 
of Congress the following question: 
Are you in favor of some 

kind of federal sales tax which 
would lighten the proposed 
heavier tax load on individual 
and corporate incomes? 
Answers are printed herewith. 

More will appear next week. 













































































dividual incomes of the magnitude sug- 
gested by the word “rich” will shortly 
cease to exist. Given this situation, the 
usual line of reasoning regarding the tax 
burden is thrown into reverse and the sales 
tax, instead of creating inequity, becomes 
essential as a method of avoiding it. 

Even with the lowering of the exemp- 
tion points in income taxation there re- 
main vast segments of the population 
which, because of administrative difficul- 
ties or otherwise, are virtually untouched 
as sources of revenue. 


Mack W. Beeks 


New York City; Chairman, Executive Coun- 
cil, The National Civic Federation, 


answers: 
The National Civic Federation favors a 
federal sales tax if properly regulated and 





—Harris & Ewing 


CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 















confined to luxuries, such as high-priced 
clothing and jewelry. We believe there 
should be no sales tax on necessary foods, 
drugs or shelter arrangements. We are op 
posed to any form of taxation which will 
curb private initiative. 
















































Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart 


(Rep.), Calif.; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 

Because I am quite convinced that a 
further raising of corporate income taxes 
would greatly impair the ability of cor- 
porations to continue the distribution of 
dividends on their stock, to the detriment 
of many institutions which are dependent 
on these income sources, to say nothing 
of the thousands of widows and orphans 
who depend on corporation dividends a: 
their means of livelihood, I am in favor 
of a general sales tax levy as an-emergency 
substitute. 

I believe a 4 per cent manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax and a 4 per cent ultimate consun- 
ers tax would raise the needed revenues. 
































Henry Bruere 
New York City; President, Bowery Saving: 
Bank, 

answers: 

Supplementing and in addition to al 
necessary individual and corporate incom 
taxes, sharply increased to produce the 
greatest revenue consistent with mait- 
taining a properly functioning domestic 
economy, I favor a general sales tai 
as a means of providing additional re 
sources from current income to meet wat 
expenditures. 

I believe such a tax, with proper exemp- 
tion of necessary foodstuffs, for example, 
to protect lower income groups, would be 
favorably received and would help check 
inflationary tendencies. 
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IN THE NEXT few seconds, this U.S. submarine will have to submerge 
again. Under water it must live on storage batteries. Striving for bat- 








tery perfection, the Navy uses many Fiberglas-equipped batteries for 
increased life and dependable power. 


For war’s tough going, storage batteries get new stamina 


HEN a submarine “‘pops up”’ to the 
LS porte and opens fire, the shudder 
and vibration in every part are terrific. 

Tanks... trucks . . . armored cars, 
jouncing over rough terrain at high 
speeds, get an awful beating in every 
bolt and member. 

Even delicate signal-corps radio equip- 
ment must be able to stand up and be 
in working order, no matter how rough 
the going. 

The storage batteries that furnish the 
vital power for these weapons musn’t 
go dead, even when the going gets tough. 

How are battery manufacturers putting 
this needed stamina into their product? 

The answer is one of those everyday 
advances which American industry so 
often performs. For leading battery man- 
ufacturers found a way to match this 
war’s tough demands with a battery that 
could “take it.” 

What they did was to use a thin glass 
mat, made of Fiberglas.* 

This thin sheet of Fiberglas is called 
a retainer mat. It retains the ‘‘juice- 


making” material on the plates of a bat- 
tery longer ... where it must stay to give 
full power. 

Today, our armed forces have bat- 
teries with new stamina that fail 
much less easily under terrific vibration 
and that respond with live power, in the 
cold of Iceland or the heat of Libya! 

Fortunately, these Fiberglas-equipped 
batteries are available to civilians, too. 
Under normal conditions, for cars and 
trucks, these batteries have practically 
double life. () 

And batteries with Fiberglas retainer 
mats have other advantages, too. For 
Fiberglas itself is not rationed. It is made 
from materials native to continental 
United States. Production is keeping up 
with mounting demands. 

Battery manufacturers have also used 
these retainer mats to help eliminate 
rubber parts in batteries. Through longer 
life of Fiberglas-equipped batteries, they 
are also conserving lead. 





(1) According to official testing laboratories of National 
Battery Mfg. Assoc., conducted under S, A, E. specifi- 
cations, 





Fiberglas Battery Retainer Mats are 
just one of many forms of fibrous glass 
developed by Owens-Corning which alert 
industries have been quick to adapt to 
their own needs. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


(Left) 

Without Fiberglas Re- 
tainer Mat on positive 
plate, power-produc- 
ing material sheds and 
falls on battery floor. 


(Right 

With Fiberglas Re- 
tainer Mat, material 
is retained on battery 
plate longer, delivering 
a stronger, steadier 
flow of power. 


OWENS - CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Back of Administration-Union Pay Agreement 
. . . Slowdowns as Menace to War Output 


War standards. The job of converting the Govern- 

ment’s labor standards to the necessi- 
ties of war production has been started. Today the official 
Government standard is this: Employes should work six days 
a week, eight hours a day; time and one-half should be paid 
for all work over 40 hours a week; if a man works seven con- 
secutive days, he should be paid double his regular wage for 
the seventh day. The five-day week and double time for 
Sundays and holidays no longer are favored by the Govern- 
ment. Leaders of the AFL and CIO have agreed to abandon 
rules requiring extra pay for Sunday and holiday work in war 
industries. This change-over was worked out between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and union leaders. The other side of the bar- 
gain, apparently, is the all-out Administration defense of 
overtime pay rates for all work in excess of 40 hours a week. 


MR. NELSON: Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, was the chief figure in drama- 
tizing the union-Administration bargain. 
First, Mr. Nelson appeared at a CIO leg- 
islative conference and demanded suspen- 
sion of contract provisions that require 
double pay for work on Sundays and 
holidays. Next, Mr. Nelson appeared be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs Committee 
and testified against suspension of the 
overtime requirements of the Wage and . 
Hour Law. Here are typical Nelson state- 
ments: “The present law does not pre- 
vent men from working more than 40 
hours a week. . . . If we abolish the 40- 
hour week by law, we do not gain one 
hour of additional work in our war indus- 
tries; but naturally we create a wide- 
spread demand for increases in wage 
rates. . . . This could throw the entire 
structure out of adjustment and remove 
an important incentive for labor to shift 
from nonessential industries into war 
production jobs.” 


MR. MURRAY AND MR. GREEN: CIO Presi- 

dent Philip Murray and AFL President William Green 
carried out their half of the bargain. Within 48 hours after 
Mr. Nelson had publicly demanded removal of double- 
time pay requirements, both CIO and AFL had an- 
nounced compliance. Then both presidents appeared be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs Committee to oppose sus- 
pension of all overtime pay requirements. Said Mr. Mur- 
ray: “With their backs bent over their machines, their 
hearts and minds devoted to increased and ever-increased 
production, tne workers now look over their shoulders and 
find behind them, with knife upraised, groups who would 
at this time renew old attacks upon the working man and 
his organization.” Said Mr. Green: “I charge that the 
sponsors and supporters of this bill are now waging an un- 
declared war against President Roosevelt and against the 
workers of America who believe in the policies of his ad- 
ministration.” 


MR. WITHEROW: To the negotiated agreement between the 


Administration and the unions, employers were no party. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


Nonetheless, when William P. Witherow, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, was called to tes- 
tify on the overtime problem, his stand conformed to Mr. 
Nelson’s in many details. The Association president con- 
tended: “The elimination of overtime pay, while it prob- 
ably would step up the productivity of the small concerns, 
might have a different effect upon the major producers.” 
He explained: For many months employes in many in- 
dustries have been used to weekly pay checks consider- 
ably higher than before. To decrease this weekly pay check 
by the amount of overtime in it—without simultaneously 
freezing wage rates at their existing levels—would have 
one definite effect. It would bring on a widespread demand 
by unions for an increase in basic hourly rates to offset the 
loss of overtime. This would stimulate increased labor dif- 
ficulties, and increase the time which management would 
be forced to take from its all-important production job. 





—Harris & Ewing 


PHILIP MURRAY 


DONALD NELSON 
. a sign of the times? 


Slowdowns. An organized slowdown campaign in some 

war plants is reaching proportions that have 
won it formal recognition from the Government. Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
is warning of the cost to the shipbuilding program of the 
whispered, “Take it easy, pal.” The War Labor Board has 
ordered the dismissal of four CIO shop stewards from the 
Cleveland plant of the Aluminum Company of America. 
Union officers approved the Board’s action. Other Govern- 
ment agencies report a series of slowdowns that are reduc- 
ing production in a number of war plants in and around 
Detroit. 


OBSTRUCTION: Union rules which limit production also are 
coming in for more attention from Government agencies. 
Mr. Nelson put the problem formally to the CIO: “It is 
sometimes charged that union restrictions on output are 
keeping us from reaching maximum production. . . . I 
expect that you will police your own organizations in that 
respect, 
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Strikes 


5 Twenty-nine strikes, slowdowns and 


other disputes which held up industrial 
production were reported in Washington 


Biast week. More than 20,559 employes 


were involved. Last week’s total of 31 
established a wartime record. 


The totals: 

13 ClO strikes involving more 
than 3,540 employes. 

13 AFL strikes involving more 
than 1,993 employes. 

2 independent union strikes in- 
volving more than’ 15,000 
employes. 

1 strike of 26 employes involv- 
ing no union. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. Asterisks 
indicate the slowdowns. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


Auto WORKERS: 

Michigan Feather Down Co., Detroit.* 

National Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich.* 

Roller Bearing Co., Trenton, N. J. (350) 

Thorrez-Maes Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich.* 

CLOTHING WORKERS: 

Crescent City Laundries, Inc., New Or- 
leans, La. (1,400) 

Fur & LEATHER WORKERS: 

Moench Tannery, Gowanda, N.Y. (400) 

Mit & SMELTER WORKERS: 

Aluminum Company of America, Cleve- 
land, O.* 


RUBBER WORKERS: 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O.* 
EEL WORKERS: 


Atlas Press, Kalamazoo, Mich.* 

Bearings Company of America, Lan- 
caster, Pa. (430) 

— Can Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
( ) 


Matthews Manufacturing Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. (340) 
P. Wall Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (220) 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Brick & CLay WorRKERS: 
awity Kittaning Co., Kittaning, Pa. 
( ) 
BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYES: 
140 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BUILDING TRADES: 
Colonial Products Co., Dallastown, Pa. 
Ford Bomber Plant, Willow Run, Mich. 
J. L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark. 
(275) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Fisher-Memphis Aircraft Division, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
GARMENT WORKERS: 
Leon Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. (80) 
Meat CUTTERS: 
Joplin Stockyards, Joplin, Mo. 
Meta, TRADES: 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland. (50) 
Fisher Tank Arsenal, Grand Blanche, 
Mich. (8) 
Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, 
Ind. (680) 
TEAMSTERS: 
Reading Dairies, Reading, Pa. (500) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
“aes Cork Co., Braintree, Mass. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Mills, Fall 
River, Mass. (15,000)—American Fed- 
eration of Textile Operatives. 
kum Tool Co., Detroit.—Mechanics 
Educational Society of America.* 


INVOLVING NO UNION 
Ansin Shoe Co., Athol, Mass. (26) 
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Better Light 
America’s Might 


The best artificial light in the world 
isnow available tothe men and women 
working in America’s battle of pro- 
duction—light made brighter, clearer, 
easier on the eyes by fluorescent lamps. 
| Many of the improvements in 
| fluorescent lamps are due to Westing- 
house skill in lamp design and manu- 
facture. Many of them are the result 
of Westinghouse fluorescent lamp 
research, Today these technical and 


TTC 





manufacturing improvements are 
resulting in more effective and effi- 
cient lighting. 

For increased production, greater 
accuracy in workmanship, less 
fatigue for workers, let Westinghouse 
fluorescent Mazda lamps keep your 
fluorescent lighting at peak effi- 
ciency. Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp 


Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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One of the seven blast furnaces that are increasing Bethlehem’s annual pig iron production by over 2,000,000 tons. 


Seven Giant Furnaces to Ease Scrap Shortage 


Seven giant blast furnaces are being 
completed by Bethlehem Steel to 
smelt pig iron from the ore at the rate 
of 2,076,000 added tons annually. 

This is a major move in relieving 
the scrap shortage which has been a 
drag on steel production. 

In the making of new steel the 
chief metallic ingredients are scrap 
steel and pig iron. In normal times 
the proportion may be 50/50, or even 
60% scrap to 40% pig iron. Now, 
with the war shortage in scrap metal, 
the chief immediate remedy is to 
produce and use a larger proportion 
of pig iron. 


The seven giant blast furnaces, two 
being enlargements and five brand 
new, are more than 100 ft. high and 
have a hearth diameter of about 27 ft. 
Each one will pour forth more than 
1000 tons of pig iron per day. 
Bethlehem started this war-time pig 
iron program more than a year ago 
with the result that 744,000 tons of the 
annual pig iron capacity is already in 
production, and construction is being 
rushed to hasten availability of the 
full 2,076,000 tons of new capacity. 
This two million tons additional 
output will bring Bethlehem’s blast 
furnace capacity close to ten million 


tons of pig iron annually, a basic part 
of our program to continue produc- 
tion of steel for war purposes at new 
high levels. 


BETHLEHE 


STEEL 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Armerican Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pai 


One thing now seems fairly certain. It's this..... 

Industry's profits and management's salaries, where tracing to Government 
orders, will be limited, will go under some kind of ceiling. 

In the case of profits: This won't be a flat percentage ceiling. Treasury's 
argument against that appears to convince most Congressmen. But: It is very 
likely to take the form of drastic taxation of profits traced to war business. 

In the case of salaries: It may take the form of a specific limit on the 
amount paid to any individual that can be included as cost for tax purposes. Or: 
It may take the form of a ceiling written into defense contracts when negotiated. 











Idea is that Government orders are making industry's effort riskless; 
that management in reality is working more and more for the Government. 
And: On that basis a modest profit and a modest salary are considered enough. 
This point is being made..... 
In England: Taxes are geared so that no person can earn more than $28,000. 
In U.S.: Taxes, even as proposed by the Treasury, permit large earnings. 
For instance: A man with a $100,000 salary can keep $30,000 after federal taxes, 
and a man with $1,000,000 can keep $122,000. Present taxes are less drastic. 








In the field of war contracts..... 

There is almost certain to be a tightening of terms. Evidence that manage- 
ment is paying itself sharply increased salaries plus big bonuses is to force 
a changed Army-Navy attitude. It's the same with profits. 

Intent is to set up machinery for close examination of books of contracting 
firms. Intent also is to provide for renegotiation of contracts in cases where 
profits are larger than anticipated or in case of any abuse. 

Fact is that much of industry will discover that it is working for the Gov- 
ernment; that it's working for fixed wages just like anybody else. At least 
that's the prospect as things now are shaping up. 











When it comes to labor and itS wageSecee. 

The ceiling idea is in the wind here, too. That is, a top ceiling, not a 
ceiling that would freeze the wages of the lower-paid workers. 

But: There is no intent to interfere with the time-and-one-half require- 
ment for hours worked over 40 in one week. That appears to be set. 

What is to be changed is the clause in many contracts requiring extra re-= 
muneration for Saturday or Sunday work. Double time would be only for a seventh 
day of work. 

Real point of the 40-hour-week controversy iS thiS...e. 

At $1 an hour a 48-hour week on straight time gives $2,496 for a year. 

But: With time and one-half over 40 hours it gives $2,704 for a year's work. 

Result is that an end to the 40-hour week would mean a wage cut for many 
workers. And: Roosevelt thinks the effect of that would be bad right now. 














Latest wrinkle in labor trouble is a "take it easy" drive. 
Some local unions are telling workers to take it easy, to slow down, not to 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


get excited by the current effort to speed arms production. It's insidious. 
War Labor Board is recognizing this situation. It ordered some dismissals. 





In the field of taxation..... 

Businessmen aren't to be helped at all by evidence that some corporations 
kited executive salaries and that some war profits have been large. 

Instead: Congress tax leaders are thinking now in terms of very high rates 
on excess profits; are thinking in terms of 80 to 85 per cent as the top. 

Idea now is not to go as far as the Treasury wants in advancing the surtax 
rate on corporation income but to go further in raising rates on excess profits. 

As a result: Corporations would do well to make plans on the basis of a 
tax increase approaching $3,000,000,000 on 1942 income. 

Under the new War Powers Act, the President is empowered to: 

1. Reguisition machinery as well as plant and property. 

2. Take control over production facilities as well as raw materials. 

3. Examine books and records of contractors with Government orders. 

4. Prosecute violators of priority orders, with jail and fine when guilty. 

That's the tough side of the picture. On the other side..... 

Roosevelt is directing the Army and Navy to underwrite RFC loans to indus- 
try for war purposes; is directing the same for Federal Reserve Bank loans. 

This means: The long argument about credit for small business so that it 
can adjust to war work is resulting in something tangible. 

Detailed terms for these loans are not yet announced. 
































There's still much argument about two raw material situations. One is in 
rubber, the other in sugar. Rationing is ordered for both. 

In the case of rubber..... 

The situation really is acute. Jesse Jones announces plans for 700,000 tons 
of synthetic, with capacity to be reached by 1944. But: That's optimistic. 

Actually: Military demands, basic transport demands, demands of British, 
Canadian and other allies for a slice of limited U.S. Supplies will take all. 

And: Conservative Joseph Eastman is warning that it "probably" is to be 
necessary to requisition private stocks of new tires and even private automobiles 
with used tires in order to meet the transportation problem ahead. 

There's nothing phony about this situation. 

Then there's the case of sugar....e. 

Here the supply situation is improving. Demands for sugar for alcohol are 
reduced 500,000 tons. Beet acreage is to be increased 24 per cent. Caribbean 
countries could step up their supplies to meet large American demands. 

But: Shipping is a bottleneck. It'*s a question whether avaiiable ships 
are to transport sugar to make America fatter or war materials to make it stronger. 

Decision is to ease up on the fat and to take on some strength. 

So: Rationing is ahead to spread evenly a limited supply that could be in- 
creased with an expenditure of more shipping space and more domestic labor. 

It's as simple as that. 














AAA is going ahead with its plans to spend its subsidy money to induce farm- 
ers to limit acreage of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice. 

It isn't proposing to pay subsidies to induce farmers to increase the oute= 
put of vitally needed dairy products and livestock and oil-producing crops. 

And: Official report on intentions to plant shows that farmers aren't to 
meet goals set in milk, corn, butter, peanuts, potatoes and flax. They're meet- 
ing goals in hogs, soybeans, rice, eggs, cattle. 

Much now depends on the weather. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
| and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 


= 








YOU CAN perhaps avoid reporting re- 
covery of a bad debt as income if you 
gained no tax advantage when you report- 
ed the loss on your income tax return. A 
decision by a federal district court in 
Philadelphia holds that such recoveries 
do not constitute taxable income. 


* + * 


YOU CAN continue to buy many 
household appliances at current prices if 
they are available. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has placed ceilings on retail 
and wholesale prices of refrigerators, vacu- 
um cleaners, stoves, washing machines, 
radios, phonographs and typewriters. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use palm 
ol in many of your products. The War 
Production Board has limited this oil for 
use in tin and steel processes and in any 
process which produces glycerin, but in 
which not more than 1.5 per cent of the 
gycerin remains in the product. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT much longer expect to 
get many nut oils for manufacture of edible 
fats. WPB has restricted the use of coco- 
wut oil, babassu oil, and other substances 
containing lauric acid. Use is banned in 
margarine, shortening and cooking fats. 


* % * 


YOU CAN get a license to export ma- 
terials to British Empire destinations only 
by applying to the Board of Economic 
Warfare. The Board announces further 
that WPB will not consider preference rat- 
ings for such materials until after BEW 
has approved applications. These restric- 
tions do not apply to lend-lease materials, 
ams, ammunition and weapons, and ex- 
ports to Canada. 


* *~ * 
YOU CAN escape paying income taxes 
® income from a short-term irrevocable 
lust that you set up to support persons 
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TRANE ts on ActIVE DUTY 
IN THE TRAINING CAMPS 





TRANE SLOPING TOP CONVECTORS 

are especially adaptable where it is desir- 
able to prevent the Convector from being used 
as a seat or shelf. Wide selection of sizes 
in this and other Trane Convector models. 





TRANE HERMETIC VALVES 

The simplest valve of its type. Truly pack- 
less and leak-proof. Easily operated. Ideal 
for service on Convectors, radiators, and 
other heating equipment used on two-pipe 
steam vapor or vacuum heating systems. 





TRANE PROJECTION UNIT HEATERS 
Ideal for large areas—shops, hangars, etc. 
— Trane Projection Unit Heaters are wide- 
ly used in military, naval, and industrial 
construction. 


RANE “keeps ’em comfortable” in army 

training quarters. In the array of build- 
ings found at any army center—at Fort 
Benning, Fort Lewis, Fort George Meade, 
Camp Barkeley, Camp Holabird, and the 
many other major army bases throughout 
the country—you will find Trane Heating, 
Cooling, and Air Conditioning equipment 
exactly meeting the specific requirements 
of the individual buildings. 


How Trane Serves 


Trane Convectors are helping hospitals main- 
tain cleanliness. Trane Coils are providing 
the correct air conditions to camp theatres. 
Trane Unit Heaters and Steam Heating Spe- 
cialties are making barracks more comfort- 
able. Trane Projection Unit Heaters are 
diffusing warmth in chapels. Other Trane 
products for specialized applications are 
used where correct temperature and hu- 
midity conditions are desired. Even the 
moth proofing room is served at one base. 

How many applications are there for 
Trane equipment in an army camp? Count 
the number of buildings in any one of them, 
and you have the answer! 


What Is Your Problem? 
Trane is geared for the war program, and 
the Trane representative near you is ready 
to show you how Trane equipment fits into 
your own construction picture—industrial, 
military, or naval. 


THE TRAE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, 


Wwisconsen 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HEATING * COOLING * AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 




























































TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


get excited by the current effort to speed arms production. It's insidious. 
War Labor Board is recognizing this situation. It ordered some dismissals. 





In the field of taxation..... 

Businessmen aren't to be helped at all by evidence that some corporations 
kited executive salaries and that some war profits have been large. 

Instead: Congress tax leaders are thinking now in terms of very high rates 
on excess profits; are thinking in terms of 80 to 85 per cent as the top. 

Idea now is not to go as far as the Treasury wants in advancing the surtax 
rate on corporation income but to go further in raising rates on excess profits. 

As a result: Corporations would do well to make plans on the basis of a 
tax increase approaching $3,000,000,000 on 1942 income. 

Under the new War Powers Act, the President is empowered to: 

1. Requisition machinery as well as plant and property. 

2. Take control over production facilities as well as raw materials. 

3. Examine books and records of contractors with Government orders. 

4. Prosecute violators of priority orders, with jail and fine when guilty. 

That's the tough side of the picture. On the other side..... 

Roosevelt is directing the Army and Navy to underwrite RFC loans to indus- 
try for war purposes; is directing the same for Federal Reserve Bank loans. 

This means: The long argument about credit for small business so that it 
can adjust to war work is resulting in something tangible. 

Detailed terms for these loans are not yet announced. 
































There's still much argument about two raw material situations. One is in 
rubber, the other in sugar. Rationing is ordered for both. 

In the case of rubber..... 

The situation really is acute. Jesse Jones announces plans for 700,000 tons 
of synthetic, with capacity to be reached by 1944. But: That's optimistic. 

Actually: Military demands, basic transport demands, demands of British, 
Canadian and other allies for a slice of limited U.S. supplies will take all. 

And: Conservative Joseph Eastman is warning that it "probably" is to be 
necessary to requisition private stocks of new tires and even private automobiles 
with used tires in order to meet the transportation problem ahead. 

There's nothing phony about this situation. 

Then there's the case of sugar..... 

Here the supply situation is improving. Demands for sugar for alcohol are 
reduced 500,000 tons. Beet acreage is to be increased 24 per cent. Caribbean 
countries could step up their supplies to meet large American demands. 

But: Shipping is a bottleneck. It's a question whether available ships 
are to transport sugar to make America fatter or war materials to make it stronger. 

Decision is to ease up on the fat and to take on some strength. 

So: Rationing is ahead to spread evenly a limited supply that could be in- 
creased with an expenditure of more shipping space and more domestic labor. 

It's as simple as that. 














AAA is going ahead with its plans to spend its subsidy money to induce farm- 
ers to limic acreage of cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice. 

It isn't proposing to pay subsidies to induce farmers to increase the out- 
put of vitally needed dairy products and livestock and oil-producing crops. 

And: Official report on intentions to plant shows that farmers aren't to 
meet goals set in milk, corn, butter, peanuts, potatoes and flax. They're meet- 
ing goals in hogs, soybeans, rice, eggs, cattle. 

Much now depends on the weather. 


| 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
Scourt and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based unon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
| basic material. 
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YOU CAN perhaps avoid reporting re- 
covery of a bad debt as income if you 
gained no tax advantage when you report- 
ed the loss on your income tax return. A 
decision by a federal district court in 
Philadelphia holds that such recoveries 
do not constitute taxable income. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to buy many 
household appliances at current prices if 
they are available. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has placed ceilings on retail 
and wholesale prices of refrigerators, vacu- 
um cleaners, stoves, washing machines, 
radios, phonographs and typewriters. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use palm 
oil in many of your products. The War 
Production Board has limited this oil for 
use in tin and steel processes and in any 
process which produces glycerin, but in 
which not more than 1.5 per cent of the 
glycerin remains in the product. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT much longer expect to 
get many nut oils for manufacture of edible 
fats. WPB has restricted the use of coco- 
nut oil, babassu oil, and other substances 
containing lauric acid. Use is banned in 
margarine, shortening and cooking fats. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a license to export ma- 
terials to British Empire destinations only 
by applying to the Board of Economic 
Warfare. The Board announces further 
that WPB will not consider preference rat- 
ings for such materials until after BEW 
has approved applications. These restric- 
tions do not apply to lend-lease materials, 
arms, ammunition and weapons, and ex- 
ports to Canada. 


* * * 





YOU CAN escape paying income taxes 
on income from a short-term irrevocable 
trust that you set up to support persons 
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TRANIE is On AcTIVE DUTY 
IN THE TRAINING CAMPS 





TRANE SLOPING TOP CONVECTORS 

are especially adaptable where it is desir- 
able to prevent the Convector from being used 
as a seat or shelf. Wide selection of sizes 
in this and other Trane Convector models. 





TRANE HERMETIC VALVES 

The simplest valve of its type. Truly pack- 
less and leak-proof. Easily operated. Ideal 
for service on Convectors, radiators, and 
other heating equipment used on two-pipe 
steam vapor or vacuum heating systems. 





TRANE PROJECTION UNIT HEATERS 
Ideal for large areas—shops, hangars, etc. 
— Trane Projection Unit Heaters are wide- 
ly used in military, naval, and industrial 
construction. 


RANE “keeps ’em comfortable” in army 

training quarters. In the array of build- 
ings found at any army center—at Fort 
Benning, Fort Lewis, Fort George Meade, 
Camp Barkeley, Camp Holabird, and the 
many other major army bases throughout 
the country—you will find Trane Heating, 
Cooling, and Air Conditioning equipment 
exactly meeting the specific requirements 
of the individual buildings. 


How Trane Serves 

Trane Convectors are helping hospitals main- 
tain cleanliness. Trane Coils are providing 
the correct air conditions to camp theatres. 
Trane Unit Heaters and Steam Heating Spe- 
cialties are making barracks more comfort- 
able. Trane Projection Unit Heaters are 
diffusing warmth in chapels. Other Trane 
products for specialized applications are 
used where correct temperature and hu- 
midity conditions are desired. Even the 
moth proofing room is served at one base. 

How many applications are there for 
Trane equipment in an army camp? Count 
the number of buildings in any one of them, 
and you have the answer! 


What Is Your Problem? 


Trane is geared for the war program, and 
the Trane representative near you is ready 
to show you how Trane equipment fits into 
your own construction picture—industrial, 
military, or naval. 


THE TRAE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, 


Wwisconsend 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO 


HEATING * COOLING ° 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 























Who Buys Brazil Nuts 
in the 
United States? 





F YOU WERE a big Brazil 
| nut grower, down there in 
Latin America, and wanted a ee 
that question answered fast, 
you'd get the right answer fast by inquiring at 
a branch of The National City Bank. There are 


35 National City branches in Latin America. 


Twenty-eight years of experience have made 
National City a recognized authority on Latin- 


American business and ways of doing business. 


This intimate knowledge is all-important to 
you now. Two-way trade between the Americas 
is going to solve many mutual problems of new 


markets and new supplies. 


Here at our Head Office, a group of National 
City Officials—trained ‘“‘on the spot” down there 


—are at your service whenever you need them. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET | Branches throughout Greater New York 














LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 





























ARGENTINA Canat Zone CuBa Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City Panama 
(Sub-branches) Cristoba (Sub-branches) p 

ae ‘Seiten ERU Panama 
Plaza Once CHILE Caminos ame 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico . 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan Usvovar 

Brazivt Caibarien Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro COLOMBIA Cardenas Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas : Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 


MEMBEK FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















not members of your family. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that such income jx 
not taxable to the grantor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT yet act with certainty 
as to whether your wholesale, retail or 
maintenance employes are covered by the 
Wage and Hour Law. A federal court in 
New York holds that maintenance em. 
ployes of a person who leases trucks for 
use in interstate commerce are subject to 
the law. However, a federal judge in Texas 
decides that the act does not apply to 
truck driver for a wholesale drug company 
who delivers drugs from the company’s 
warehouse to retail merchants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT send technical publica. 
tions out of the country without an export 
license. The Office of Censorship announce; 
that licenses must be obtained from the 
Board of Economic Warfare and that 2 
separate application must be made for 
each license and a separate license obtained 
for each issue of each publication. 


* * * 


YOU CAN wait until April 6 to file you 
price list for dressed hogs or wholesale 
pork cuts. OPA has extended the filing 
time from March 21 to that date. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT resell your stock of 
tires and tubes to dealers and jobbers 
after March 31. OPA has extended the 
time limit under the tire return plan from 
March 15 and sets the final day by which 
tires must be shipped as April 15. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discharge foremen who 
refuse to help you during a strike if the 
strike is caused by an unfair labor prac- 
tice of the employer. A federal circuit 
court holds in a case on this point that the 
foremen would be entitled to reinstate. 
ment if these facts were established. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain some agave and 
other fiber waste for bedding and stuffing 
material. WPB has released such fibers to 
general trade if they are not suitable for 
manufacture into cordage or twine. 


*% * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy enam- 
eled cans after present stocks are ex 
hausted unless the enamel is necessary for 
rust-proofing or other essential functions. 
WPB has prohibited the use of enamel on 
can ends for decorative purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now expect your customary 
discount from suppliers of bale tie wire. 
OPA has revised its maximum price 
schedule to reinstate customary minimum 
discounts of 40 cents per 100 pounds on 
sales to manufacturers. 
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Export Price Ceilings Hamper Latin Trade 
. . . Plans for Settling Mexican Oil Dispute 


Export problems continue to hamper U.S. trade relations 

with Latin America. Exporters now are 
complaining that the shipping shortage serves to boost ware- 
house charges on docks and that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will not allow storage charges to be reflected in ex- 
port prices. This cuts deeply into earnings as exporters wait 
for shipping space. OPA is looking into the problem. 


LICENSES: Board of Economic Warfare in trying to expedite 
license awards, announces that special consideration will 
be given to applications accompanied by certificates of 
necessity from Latin-American governments. BEW also 
plans to use licenses to speed allocations and priorities 
through the War Production Board. But BEW’s insist- 
ence that licenses clear within six months from date of issue, 
when cargo space is so indefinite, complicates the problem. 


SHIPPING: Cuba’s shipping stringency is reported relieved 
by the assignment of Ward liners to move the winter 
vegetable crop. Chief complaint now is that prices are too 
low. Mexico also has acted to relieve Guatemala by of- 
fering rail transportation from U.S. points through Mexi- 


chant fleet of 15 ships is now active on the high seas. 


‘ co at rates comparable to ocean tariffs. Argentina’s mer- 
c 0 


Oil settlement between U.S. and Mexico is reported near. 
Announcement is expected to coincide with 
the visit of Foreign Minister Dr. Ezequiel Padilla to Wash- 
ington. Terms are likely to provide higher valuations on 
seized properties; long-term payments from proceeds of oil 
sales; a compromise on the issue of subsoil rights of foreign 
concerns. Mexico also needs about $15,000,000 worth of new 
equipment to continue operating developed fields. 


MEXICO: Settlement of the oil ques- 


tion is ardently desired by the Russell in Los Angeles Times 


men. These directors, moreover, have the final word in ap- 
proving stock transfers and sales. 


BRAZIL: Anti-Axis activity is speeding in Brazil with the ar- 


rest of more Nazi agents and reported discovery of a 
Japanese revolt plot in Sao Paulo. Behind these moves 
are pressures in Brazil and Washington to speed defense 
preparations by building docks and airfields and equipping 
armies. Brazil, however, remains wary of consenting to 
the presence of any important number of U.S. troops 
on her soil. 


URUGUAY: Arrival of military planes under lend-lease ar- 


rangements is reported from Montevideo. The shipment 
serves to point up Uruguayan co-operation with the U.S. 
Uruguay has opened ports to U.S. vessels and appears 
ready to go all-out. 


ARGENTINA: Moves to strengthen Uruguay and Brazil are 


irking Argentina. From Buenos Aires comes a report that 
Argentina’s military commission is returning from Wash- 
ington empty-handed, and no denial comes from Wash- 
ington. Argentines dislike seeing their neighbors armed 
with U.S. weapons and themselves refused. Still, the 
Castillo government continues isolationist. Argentina’s 
trade agreement with Spain, while it may not be impor- 
tant commercially because of the shipping shortage, still 
may allow communications between the hemispheres by 
Axis agents. 


ECUADOR: This country on the equator is receiving spe- 


cial consideration from the United States. The first sani- 
tary commission of the Office of Inter-American Affairs is 
setting up there; U.S. assistance is arriving to evacuate 
refugees from the El Oro province, 
scene of the recently settled Ecua- 
dorean-Peruvian conflict. Reason is 





Mexican Government. Mexico is 
capital-hungry and Sr. Padilla is 
believed to be seeking $50,000,000 
to develop strategic resources. More 
than U.S. Government money, 
however, Mexico wants private 











capital and is meeting with some 











success. American Smelting and 














Refining Co. announces a plan to 
develop its Mexican holdings, and 
the Bank of Mexico reports invest- 
ments in canneries, iron and steel 
finishing plants, chemical enter- 
prises, textiles, potteries and win- 
eries. Tax concessions are allowed 
to attract capital. 


PERU: Latin-American attitudes 
toward foreign capital, however, 
are indicated by the Peruvian oil 
policy. Oil taxes have risen to claim 
about 50 per cent of profits, and 
































that Ecuador is vital to Panama Ca- 
nal defense; that the country’s po- 
tentialities include rubber, hemp, 
quinine and other tropical products. 


Competition for available products 
continues among hemi- 
sphere governments. Latin-Americans 
are competing for the dwindling sup- 
ply of exportable finished goods in the 
United States, and with one another 
and the United States for needed raw 
materials in South America. 


RUBBER: Argentine is bidding for 
Ecuadorean rubber as well as Bra- 
zil’s, offers to exchange tires for 
crude. Brazilian speculators are re- 
ported hoarding stocks for price 
rises and Panama reports that an 
inland traffic tie-up is imminent un- 








two of eight directors of oil com- 
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less tires and retreading materials 


panies are Government-appointed THE CONGA LINE are made immediately available. 
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President Roosevelt has ordered men from 
45 to 65 to register April 27 under the 
draft law. Men from 35 through 44 years, 
already registered, will begin to be called 
up by their local draft boards, probably 
by early June. 


Are men 45 to 65 years old liable for 
military duty; can they be drafted into 
the Army? 


Absolutely no. The draft law does not 
permit any draft board to call up for 
induction into the Army any man above 
the 45-year age limit fixed by Congress. 


Can these men of 45 and over be 
drafted for civilian work in war in- 
dustries? 


No. There is no provision in the draft law 
empowering the Government to draft any- 
one for civilian occupations. This applies 
to younger men as well as to men over 45 
years of age. 


What then is the purpose of registering 
the 45-to-65-year group? 


The answer given by the House Military 
Affairs Committee when it recommended 
passage of the draft law empowering the 
Selective Service System to register men 
in the older age group is this: It will make 
available facts and detailed information 
as to all persons in order that “they might 
be classified for use in industrial positions 
and duties in the civilian defense organiza- 
tion of the country.” 


If this is a census of skills, why isn’t it 
conducted by the Census Bureau or 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice? 


Neither could do the job thoroughly. The 
registration permits a counting of noses, 
not a large-scale sampling such as any 
other agency would have to use. 


What will this catalogue of skills be 
used for? 


To plan the maximum Army which this 
country could support, and to prepare for 
the possibility that this country some day 
may have to put every man to work in a 
war job—military or civilian—just as the 
British have done. 


Are older men used in military service in 
other countries? 


They are. Britain is drafting men for mili- 
tary service up to 51 years old. In Germany 
there is no limit ‘on age, only on physical 
qualifications. 
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—Wide World 
MAN 
++ an age-old question 


What are the chances that Congress may 
change the draft law to make older 
men liable for military service or to 
permit the Government to draft men 
into civilian jobs in war industries? 


The chance of such a change today is 
slight. The attitude of Congress one or two 
years hence depends on the fortunes of war. 


What of the men in the 35-to-45-year 
group, will they be on the same foot- 
ing with their local draft boards as 
the younger men? 


Not yet. Local boards now are engaged in 
classifying men just registered. When this 
operation is complete, the War Depart- 
ment will decide whether the 35-to-45-year 
men will be mixed with the younger groups 
or whether they will be kept apart and 
called for duty by age groups. So far this 
decision has not been made. 


What chance have these 35-to-45-year- 
olds of being drafted? 


Men who were a day or more short of their 
36th birthday were included in the first 
registration in October, 1940. These men 
now may be in their 38th year, but for 
draft purposes they still are considered 
part of the 21-to-35-year group. Their 
chances of being drafted are high. There 
are about 7,350,000 men in the 37-to-45- 
year group. For an Army of 4,000,000 men, 
about 400,000 will come from this group. 


These men will be called within the next 


12 to 18 months. For an Army of 8,000,000 





MEN OF 35-65 
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men, which already is being planned, { 
number of older men called up will mg 
than double. 


What of men registered last month, 
reach their 45th birthday before t 
are called for duty? 








Anyone who had not reached 45 on Fy 
ruary 16, this year, is liable for militgge®'s © 


service. The age limit applies at the ti On the 
of the individual’s registration, not at { le witl 
time he is called up. rier tl 
B00, the 
When men in the 37-to-45-year gro glut on 
are drafted, will they be used in com?"'”* 
bat or other Army work? . bs 
pa 


Most of the men in this group will see of 
limited service behind the lines. That is 
present picture. If the war is long and 
losses in the field are heavy, men fm 
this age group may see service at the fro 
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Will these men be taken despite famil 
or other dependents? 





The greater the need for men, the )qp¢ 
family dependency will count as a reagpective 
for deferment. The President already hale of 
authority to alter draft regulations to pgp cet 
mit married men ‘to be called up. Asplowing 
practical matter, married men will not! “The 
called until Congress provides some mei The 
to support their families. A plan to acca pplicab| 
plish this end now is being considered | He — 
the House Military Affairs Committee. all I 
pposite 


Will men be forced to give up their bu wo ¢ 
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as privates, at $21 a month? = 
In many cases, certainly. Men in t@nounti: 


younger age groups are taken in as privaigpt the ‘ 
almost without exception. However, tir cent 
War Department expects that men whoappeve th 
leaders in business probably will be able@ cash. | 
qualify for officer-training courses, if thaglf of tl 
civilian skills are not needed in the Speci The di 
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Will physical standards for men in 
age group be as strict as those 
younger men? 








Army regulations are just as strict int 
case of older men as they are for 

younger age groups. However, Army phi 
ical standards are being relaxed to perm 
admission of average able-bodied m 
Men with serious defects—defective @ 
















sight, hearing, etc., may also be taken Gag now 
the Army for limited service. That fp will 
service behind the lines. Under 
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l me 
It was a used car bargain at $400, the 
proclaimed: Only three years old; motor 
h, ently overhauled; upholstery spotless; 
e thaint excellent; best of all, practically new 
es. Terms: One-third cash (as required 
n Fe » Jaw), the balance payable in install- 


rilitgents over 15 months. ' 
e te On the fast-rising market, it was a quick 
at ee with a good profit. A few months 
rier the dealer had taken it in trade at 
B00, the Blue Book rating. It had been 
- gut on the market then, but now it was 
a prize. 


But, when an eager buyer appeared, the 
paler found he couldn’t sell the car for 
ee Olfhe-third cash. That would have been 
it istis3.34. He found that the regulations 
ind tid changed. He had to demand $200 
n frsh, one-half of the price. Otherwise, 
e frog was no sale. 

The Federal Reserve Board was re- 
‘amili@onsible. 

There it was in black and white in the 
he Is pard’s new amendment to regulation W, 
reasective April 1: “The maximum credit 
udy jyglue of a used automobile shall be 6624 
to pet cent of whichever is the lower of the 
>. Asplowing two figures: 
not The bona fide cash purchase price; or 
> meg Lhe ‘appraisal guide value’ plus any 
accogfplicable sales taxes.” 
ered He read it again. “Appraisal guide 
lue,” he knew, meant the amount listed 
posite the model in one of the trade’s 
' ice guide books. In his case, the Blue 
eir bu ok. And the Blue Book value of the 
‘ At vertised bargain was only $300. 

He could extend the buyer 


tee. 


credit 












in tMounting to 6624, per cent of only $300, 
privaigpt the $400 asked for the car. And 662% 
ver, trcent of $300, he figured, was $200. All 
whoapove that figure would have to be paid 
> able@ cash. In other words, $200 cash, or one- 
, if thaglf of the selling price. 


The dealer’s dilemma is something new 
Mer the installment credit regulations 
ently amended by the Reserve Board. 
here are, in round figures, 28,000,000 pas- 
ger autos in use in the U.S. Every one 
aused car. The new regulations apply to 
28,000,000 cars, should they be offered 
sale. They apply to tens of thousands 
dealers, to millions of purchasers. 

ct in It is a condition to which, as yet, neither 

for @e dealers nor the buyers have awakened. 
ny phifhe Board’s ruling is in fine print—al- 
O pel™ough there is no intention to conceal its 


Speci 
busine 
ed ift 










n in 
hose 


ed i@port—on the last page of a four-page 
tive (cular issued March 7. But it won’t be 
taken fg now: Soon after April 1 the restric- 


That fn will become generally known. 
Under the new regulations, not only the 
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ightening of Installment Credit: 
«New Troubles for Auto Dealers 


used car buyer will find his down payment 
increased and the term of his installments 
shortened. Everything heretofore sold on 
18 months’ time must now be sold on 15 
months’ time, except pianos, residential 
modernization, plumbing, furnaces, water 
heaters and water pumps. Down payments 
have been increased from 20 per cent to 
331 per cent on refrigerators, washing and 
sewing machines, ironers, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, phonographs, musical instruments, 
dishwashers and room air conditioners. 

On home air conditioning systems, the 
down payment has been increased from 
15 to 331% per cent; on furnaces, water 
heaters, water pumps and plumbing, from 
15 to 20 per cent. New articles have been 
added to the list: bicycles, lawn mowers, 
silverware and photographic equipment, 
3343 per cent down payment; clocks, 
watches and floor caverings, 20 per cent. 

All these changes come under the 
Board’s regulations on installment credit. 
But an even bigger field of credit is now 
under study: the retail open charge ac- 
count of 30, 60 or 90 days. 

Must that be restricted, too? 

The Board says it doesn’t know. Not 
yet. The study is so new that the Board 
doesn’t know how much retail business 
is done on open charge accounts. Is the 
volume increasing or diminishing? Is it 
leading to- inflation? If so, what steps 
could be taken to restrict charge accounts? 

Answers lie at the end of the Board’s 
study, perhaps months ahead. To the last 
question, Canada found an answer last 
autumn: 

Restrict charge accounts to short terms, 
see to it they are paid promptly. Another 
curb might be to compel a down payment. 
Still other steps are as yet undefined. The 
Board will shape its policy, a spokesman 
says, on the facts as found. 

Meanwhile, the Board’s recent install- 
ment credit regulations are explained as 
simply another shot in the fight against 
inflation. The Treasury is fighting infla- 
tion with a program to increase taxes and 
sell huge amounts of Defense Savings 
Bonds. The Price Administration is fight- 
ing with a program of fixed prices and ra- 
tioning. The Reserve Board is sitting on 
the credit lid. 

Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
has said $9,000,000,000 of spending money 
will have no place to go this year. Other 
estimates vary up to around $15,000,000,- 
000. Whatever the total, the vast amount 
easily could become the base of an infla- 
tionary tornado that might wreck all in 
its path. That means the nation. 
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Yes, Suh! 
what that means — it has long been 


We know exactly 


the watchword in Norfolk and 
Western territory. And now, it 
rings throughout the entire nation! 


When buying coal, bear in mind 
that Fuel Satisfaction, the superior 
coal mined along the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, is high in heat 
units and low in residue — thus 
economical. It burns freely with- 
out releasing objectionable gases 
and is equally efficient in hand- 
fired and stoker installations. It 
stocks well, and because the coal 
fields in which it is mined are 
served by an unexcelled rail trans- 
portation system, it is available in 
any quantity at anytime. 


Buy, stock, sell, and use the coal 
that is in fact, not just ordinary 
fuel, but coal that is all-purpose 
Fuel Satisfaction — coal mined 
along the Norfolk and Western 
Railway — get ‘‘the mostest for the 
leastest!”’ 


The railway’s Coal Traffic Department 
at Roanoke, Va., or any representative 
of the Traffic Department, located 
strategically throughout the country, 
will be glad to furnish additional in- 
formation about Fuel Satisfaction. 
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How Assembly-Line 


Glowing reports of 
weapons in action 
bring increased demand 


XilI—Light Tanks 


Production of light tanks is one of the 
brightest spots in the ordnance procure- 
ment program. Thousands of these fast, 
hard-hitting weapons have rolled out of 
factories to fill out the Army’s armored 
forces, to join British battle lines in the 
Near East. Output is far ahead of original 
schedules—and still more are on the way. 

They are needed on every front. Like 
destroyers in a naval force, light tanks fre- 
quently lead assaults on the enemy. They 
feel out his strength, slash at his commu- 
nications. They pack enough wallop for 
close-in fighting against enemy strong 
points, and can mop up gun emplacements 
too deadly for infantry to handle. 

The record. U.S. tanks got their first 
test under fire in Libya, where young Brit- 
ish fighters hurled them against veteran 
Nazi Panzer units. They stood up against 
the Germans’ medium tanks, though out- 
weighed and outgunned. Typical of the 
reports from abroad is the following quo- 
tation from a news dispatch describing 
the performance of these American tanks 





arch of ladusiry— 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war 
respondence—a special report on the battle of p 
duction. The story of how American industry is p 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rig 





flood is the story of how the war is to be w 


LIGHT TANKS: PRODUCTION RECORD 


Methods Have Kept Output Ahead of Schedu 


in a desert battle: “. . . their light 37- 
millimeter armor-piercing shells do pene- 
trate the armoring of heavier tanks; in 
speed and maneuverability they are un- 
surpassed and, finally, their mechanical 
excellence is such that they suffer virtually 
no breakdowns and often are able to con- 
tinue functioning in spite of damage which 
might incapacitate another tank.” 

This report emphasizes the light tank’s 
most valuable characteristics: speed and 
mobility. To critics who argue the light 
tank is insufficiently armored, the Army’s 
experts reply that added protection means 
added weight and reduced speed. 

The types. Two models are in use today. 
The older is the M-2, a design of 1935. 
First series of this model weighed 10 tons. 
Relatively few are in service, none is 
classed as first-line materiel, but they are 
valuable as reserves. 

The M-3 light tank and its successively 
improved versions are the production 
models of the day. This tank weighs 1314 
tons without the crew. A 37-millimeter 
gun, five machine guns and two sub- 
machine guns give it the fire power of 
forty infantry riflemen. Powered by a 
260-h.p. air-cooled or Diesel engine, the 
M-3 cancarry a crew of four at a “cruising 
speed” of 35 miles an hour. Unofficial 
timing shows speeds of 50 miles per hour. 


—British Combine 


IN LIBYA: TANKS F.O. 8B. DETROIT 
... like the Navy's destroyers, they pack a wallop 
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The M-3s are equipped with two-y 
radios for contact with field headquar 
and supporting aircraft. Their armor ph 
“will withstand all but direct fire by hey 
guns,” according to the Army. 

A later model, temporarily design 
the T-7, is due to supplant the M-3 
the assembly lines. Details of the 
have not been announced. General tre 
in tank design include streamlining of 
silhouettes, contouring of outside surf; 
to help deflect bullets, mounting of g 
to fight against attacking aircraft. 

Production. The Army had mo 
enough for mass-production orders of 
tanks soon after the war broke out 
Europe, and that’s the main reason 
procurement has kept ahead of sched 
The foundation was laid in time. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Army center 
tank manufacture, provided a big ] 


of the foundation. Its unit output hask 


small, but its contribution of know-ho 
tank making, a complex and unwieldy 
was inestimably valuable to indust 
concerns when they started operations 

So far, light tank production has } 
largely a one-company affair. Amen 
Car & Foundry Co. has been the 
source of mass-produced light tanks, 1 
main story of light tanks is to be fo 
in the company’s Pennsylvania plant. 

Planning: Early- in 1939, the Ordns 
Department asked American Car 
Foundry if it was interested in mak 
tanks. The answer was yes. Skilled a 
neers, shop foremen and executives pad 
up and left for Rock Island. There ti 
saw at first hand how the Arsenal’s 
line was organized, were introduced to 
extreme finishes and space limits requi 
on ordnance work. After seven weeks 
day and night work, they had an estim 
of the exact number of machine tools, j 
fixtures, floor space, etc., required to] 
duce the M-3 at a certain rate. 

On Oct. 3, 1939, Ordnance gave 
company an order for 329 tanks. It 
the first of many. Detailed planning 
started. Plant layouts had to be drawn 
building space acquired; more than 2 
blueprints and specifications checked 
revised before the immense job of req 
tioning, procuring and assembling of 
terials could begin. 

Tank assembly turned out to be 
half of the job. No existing source of 
plate could produce it as quickly 
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heaply as the company desired, so it set 
Ir q@amp its own armor plate division. 
of pm Building: New plants for both assembly 
is pggnd armor plate had to- be set up; new 
risquools bought when the machine tool in- 
justry already was feeling the pressure of 
“Byersize orders. The company’s own tool 
hop was on a 24-hour basis getting out 
fies and tools needed for railroad equip- 
ment orders. By April 1, the first com- 
sete tank was accepted by the Army. 
Manufacturing: A.C. and F. adapted 
| s railroad-car assembly-line technique to 
anks. The assembly line has two parts. 
n the first, the hull or body is built, sus- 
wo-wpension and wheels slipped under it. From 
juarghe end of that line the hulls are rolled 
or pigpver to the final assembly line. 
y hea As the hull goes down this line, sub- 
ssembly lines feed transmissions, oil and 
signifas tanks, electric wiring, piping, instru- 
M-3 @nents, etc., into the tank. Turrets are put 
the jn, and engines are installed. Then comes 
1 tre™fhe caterpillar track. The tank travels by 
g of @tsown power as finishing touches are made. 
surf Testing: Completed tanks must take a 
of g@lting 75-mile by Ordnance 
ngineers. On final acceptance by these 
mopxperts, tanks are driven into automobile 
; of ligfreight cars and blocked for shipment. 
- out Expansion. A.C. and F. started out 
son vith one plant, soon built another in Mis- 
chedufouri. From an original goal of 3 tanks a 
a ay, the schedule was moved up to 15a 
enter May. Figures show what this meant in ex- 
big panded facilities: The machine tool list 
has bew from 45 to 300, floor space for ma- 
w-hovfhining and assembly work from 42,500 
ieldy @quare feet to 175,000. 
dust Armor plate facilities expanded propor- 
-ationf§onately. One annealing furnace was suffi- 
has bent at first; eight more soon were added. 
A men@five heat-treating furnaces were joined by 
the #5 more. Floor space grew from 27,500 
nks. Bhuare feet to 200,000. This setup was re- 
be fomfured for a production of 1,000 tons of 
lant. mor plate a month. Last August, when 
OrdnaiC. and F. celebrated delivery of its 
Car @000th tank, armor plate was coming out 
1 malt the rate of 2.000 tons a month. 
lled ef More light tanks. After Pearl Harbor, 
es patie light tank goal went up along with all 
here tie other schedules. A.C. and F.’s pro- 
nal’s tam has been increased, and other major 
ed tofimducers brought into the field. 
s requ General Motors Corp. is to make light 
weeks mks in undisclosed number. As early as 
1 estiliffe summer of 1940 an educational order 
tools, Mr light tanks was let to Baldwin Loco- 
od to Motive Works. 

These are the only companies whose 
gave Bovrams for assembly of complete light 
cs. It ks have been announced. Other firms 
nning Baking such major components as motors 
draw0fd transmissions are contributing an es- 


road test 






than “Bntial part to light tank production. Each 
ecked # these in turn is supplied by a network 
of req subcontractors. Their best efforts will 
ng Of ® needed to meet the demands today. As 


te Ordnance officer says, “We're not just 
to be @aking tanks for the U.S. Army. We’re 
e of tking them for the United Nations.” 
lickly 
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FREEDOM FROM DRUDGERY has been one of the great gains of our American way 
of life. Inventive genius and mass production have developed labor-saving de- 


vices to free American women from household slavery. We willingly make every 
sacrifice in order that we may not surrender this freedom forever. Part of the 


success of modern household appliances is due to the protective and decorative 


coatings which have preserved them and given them lasting beauty. Now, these 


finishes must last longer, keep things good looking longer. Because of short- 


ages, industrial finishes may not be available for all civilian needs because they 


are contributing directly to our war effort. 


For example: One of Interchemical Cor- 
poration’s subsidiary companies is making 
finishes for two-way radio systems in mecth- 
anized units, insulating cable lacquers for 
aircraft wiring systems, finishes for ma- 
chine tools, “Polymerin’’ speed finishes 
for prefabricated defense housing. 


Industrial finishes represent only one 
group of Interchemical coatings. Research 
has produced improved printing inks for 
the books, magazines and newspapers 
which preserve our freedom of thought, 


opinion and information. Other products 
are new textile colors for uniforms; wall 
fabrics for defense housing; and carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons for the Army 
and Navy. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 

Send today for your copy of ‘More than Meets 
the Eye.”” This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more durable 
and produced at greater speeds by the use of 
modern chemical coatings. Interchemical Cor- 
poration, 75 Varick St., New York. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division—In-tag Division— Ault & Wiborg Corporation— 
Aridye Corporation—United Color and Pigment Company Division—Virginia Chemical 
Corporation—R-B-H Dispersions, Inc.—Ruxton Products, Inc.— Ault & Wiborg Carbon & 
Ribbon Company, Inc.— Champlain Division—Standard Coated Products Corporation — The 
Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada Limited —The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICAL 


CORPORATION - 


75 VARICK ST., 


te 


NEW YORK 















Here it is spring, a season that used to be devoted to thoughts 
of love, robins, flower seeds and millinery, but now inspiring only 
thoughts of the spring offensive. Spring is still the season, however, 
when humanity comes out of hibernation to bask in the sunlight 
of the street corner or the ninth tee to indulge in conversation 
without danger of contracting chilblains on the tonsils. 

“Tsn’t this wonderful weather? Quite a touch of spring in 
the air,” says Bill Thwittle at your favorite lunching place. 

“Yes, but I think we are due for a change,” you reply. “Ever 
since I hurt my knee in the Bryn Mawr game back in ’09, 
I get twinges whenever we are in for a spell of cold, damp, 
foggy weather—and it hurts like the dickens right now.” 

You are not aware that Goostoff, your favorite waiter, is lis- 
tening attentively and fingering the miniature short-wave radio 
he carries in his pocket. 
But he has heard you! 
Oh, yes; and _ before 
your plate of consomme 
julienne has been set 
before you, Goostoff has 
radioed to the com- 
manders of the enemy 
submarines lurking off 
the Atlantic Coast: “Prepare for cold and fog.” 

Or you are swinging briskly up the street to your home 
when you meet good old Ambrose Glunk, your neighbor, car- 
rying a peculiarly lumpy parcel. 

“Hi, Amby,” you cry out in all good cheer and innocence. 
“What have you there, you old rascal, you? Sugar?” 

Ambrose looks carefully around before he answers. He knows 
the enemy is listening, but he sees nobody except yourself, 
whom he trusts implicitly, of course. 

“These are burned-out electric light bulbs to use in the 
house lights during blackouts,” Ambrose says. “I hear we 
will have continuous blackouts after April 31.” 

“Hm, is that so?” you reply. And at that there is a rustle 
of wings in the tree beneath which you stand as a bird darts 
skyward. You and Ambrose exchange some observations on 
starlings, and off you go. 

But that was no starling! 

Long before April 31, the enemy bombers raid the illuminated 
city in which you live, tipped off that they had better get 
their bombing done before the blackout date mentioned by 
your idle conversation with a neighbor. That bird which you had 
both dismissed so idly was a parrot, trained to memorize con- 
versation; a homing parrot, which flew straight to the lair of 
a Fifth Columnist to repeat that strategical information. 

Or so we are told. 

You may not believe that such trivial conversation actually 
leads to dire results, but, if we do not guard our lips against 
informative small talk, we are likely to grow careless about 
disseminating information of greater importance to the enemy. 

Suppose there is a strike called in an airplane factory, and 
you go around blabbing your opinions. You say that you 
believe strikes in war industries to be pretty close to treason, 
if not the real thing. 
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Keep Your Mouth Shut— 


Also Your Eyes and Mind! 
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Don’t you realize you are committing something pretty clog 
to treason yourself? You are: (a) contributing to social unres 
(b) undermining pub- 
lic confidence; (c) in- HERE HA 
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forming the enemy that ae SHSH - 
the airplane production ‘Ss miniT‘ev§ Willia 
SHECRET 


ireuit C 
besn’t tl 
ual any 
owed ul 


schedule is disrupted, 
and (d) giving the en- 
emy the aid and com- 
fort of realizing public 
opinion in the United 
States is divided on certain important aspects of the 

You don’t want to do that, do you? Well, your old Und 
Sam didn’t think you were deliberately sabotaging the Gover 
ment, so run along and remember to keep your mouth sh 

Of course, not making airplanes is also giving aid and co 
fort to the enemy, but two wrongs never made a right 
there is no sense in blabbing a lot of loose opinions. 

Nobody knows what incalculable harm was done the nati 
what inestimable assistance was rendered the enemy, by f 
loud criticism of the Office of Civilian Defense by ce 
garrulous politicians and writers. By jeering at the appointme 
of Government officials in charge of paddle-ball, badmints 
and ping-pong, these carping critics gave the bewildered publ 
the conviction that it is wrong to play paddle-ball, badmintd 
and ping-pong. That had a whole assortment of evil cons 
quences. The public was deprived of innocent recreation, 
manufacturers of equipment for those games went into 
red, and the Japanese took Java. We are not yet informe 
how the capture of Java was in consequence of the attack 
OCD, but the Office of Facts and Figures is working on t 
official explanation. It happened, though, didn’t it? 

Then there is the loose talk emanating from certain quarte 
about shortages. Let us suppose, by some impossible mis 
chance, a shortage in some critical material actually occurre(, LT 
such as magoozlium. Magoozlium—the substance used to p 
a high gloss on pies—is not available to the public any mor 
It is being devoted entirely to waterproofing airplane wingim of | 
A bomber factory, let us imagine, has closed down for lad 8 resign 
of the juice. What if its employes should prattle about thalfoosevelt 
state of affairs, hah? Not only would Hitler be informed df absen, 
the interruption, but the public would become disgruntled. Byres f1 

So patriotic employes will report at the plant exactly as if ilfcate fr 
were operating full blast, the patriotic employer will pay theilig camp 
wages, and never a word will be said. Of course, the Americalas jn ¢! 
people will be fooled as much as the enemy, but war is: ()Biney ar 
war; (b) hell, and (c) that in which (and love) all is faitfon, hop. 

The enemy isn’t deaf, so we must be dumb. 

Let our motto be: “Iti 
smart to be stupid!” § Witlia 

If that baffles youm his f; 
think what it does ‘§otball ; 
the literal-minded Japiisociatic 
and Nazis, not to melffins mex 
tion political oppositidle islan 
in the United States. Ban ten 
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Herbert Evatt, the Australian Min- 
er of External Affairs, here to unite the 
terests of America and Australia in the 
ilitary and economic fields, is a believer 
the intermarriage of Americans and Aus- 
alians. That is a subject being widely de- 
ted in his homeland since the arrival of 
any shiploads of American soldiers there. 
Mick in 1920, Mr. Evatt married Miss 
ary Alice Sheffer, an American painter, 
ose home was at Ottumwa, Iowa. 


* * * 


William Clark, of the United States 
ireuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, 
pesn’t think the courts should operate as 
wal any more than should business. He 
owed up at the White House in the uni- 


» mis —Wide World 


~urred, LT. COL. WILLIAM CLARK 
to pul ... no bench warmer 
mote! 


wings 
r Jacl 
tt that 
ned oi 
tled. 

as if il 
erica 


m of a lieutenant colonel and offered 
8 resignation from the bench. President 
oosevelt said no; but gave him a leave 
absence. The judge is 50, holds three 
perees from Harvard and graduation cer- 
ieate from the first set of officers’ train- 
gcamps in 1917. He spent a year over- 
a3 in that war, came back with a cap- 


S: (i incy and a citation for gallantry in ac- 
is faiffon, hopes to find action again in this war. 
as “Tp * * 

id!” 


William F. Halsey used to be Willie 











s you his friends at Annapolis. He played 
oes WMotball and was president of the athletic 
1 JapRsociation Nowadays, the Vice Admiral 
> meHins medals and hits Japanese bases in 
ositioa@e island groups of the far Pacific. Less 
ites. Ban ten years ago, he was down at Pen- 
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sacola getting his wings in the naval air 

school. His series of raids on the Japanese | 

have struck first through the air arm. | 
| 
| 


* * * 


Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, the agent 
general to the United States for India, is 
interested in all sorts of growing things— 
the growth of the Indian movement for 
dominion status, the growth of the Indian 
army to exceed a million men. He, him- 
self, was graduated from Oxford and was 
Secretary for India at 30. In Washington, 
he grows spring flowers in his garden. 


* * * 


Howard Coonley, new head of the 
simplification branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, believes in the direct approach 
to a problem. As a youngster, he and his | 
brother, Prentiss, bought a ranch in Texas. 
It was in a region far from markets. To 
haul out the produce of their ranch, they 
built a railroad. Neighbors scoffed; but the 
railroad made money. Nowadays, in pri- 
vate life, Mr. Coonley is chairman of the 
board of Walworth Co. 


Thurman Arnold, trust buster, is a 
tradition buster, too. As a lone Democratic 
member of the Wyoming legislature, he 
made a burlesque of tradition. The Repub- 
lican caucus organized the legislature the 
night before the session opened, but next 
day went through the formal motions of 
making nominating speeches and voting all 
over again. Mr. Arnold went through the 
same motions for the Democratic Party 
by nominating himself for speaker, and, as 
<. Democrat, casting a lone vote for himself. 


* * * 


Robert H. Hinckley believes the 
American people can stand some “air 
conditioning” of their own now that air 
conditioning for new buildings seems sus- 
pended for the duration. By this, the air- 
minded Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
means that the people should themselves 
become more air minded. He recently told 
New Jersey educators that they should 
add air training to high school curricula. 


* * x 


Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
has been a unionist and a closed-shop man 
ever since his first working day. When he 
was 10 years old, his father took him to 
work at the mines in Scotland. “Willie,” 
said the foreman to his father, “I see 


ye’ve b-r-r-ought a new member for the 
union.” “Aye,” replied his father. The 
foreman signed little Phil up and he has 
been a union member ever since. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
| pleasing and suitable background for 
| your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a, 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Chat Cie 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th) St., New York 




















REMINDER: 


To send a gift sub- 
scription of The 
United States News 


to that business 


friend of yours. 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 105 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 18, 1942, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1942, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on April 15, 
1942, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1942. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer 


San Francisco, California. 
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Concern Over Alaskan Defenses .. . Mr. Winant i 
As Labor Secretary? . . . Back of Farm Agency Cuts 


President Roosevelt is continuing to 
look for ways to make changes in his 
Cabinet without offending members 
who might be affected. 


= & & 


There is more than a rumor to the re- 
port that John Winant, Ambassador 
to Britain, is anxious for a change and 
is not unlikely to turn up as Secretary 
of Labor if the White House finds a 
suitable job for Secretary Perkins. 


xk 


Mr. Roosevelt may discover that some 
present member of his Cabinet would 
be interested in becoming Ambassador 
to Britain, thereby creating an open- 
ing to be filled by some “strong man.” 


xx 


The President is letting Farm Secre- 
tary Wickard know that he expects 
Leon Henderson to do the job of price 
fixing without interference. The Price- 
Control Law gives Mr. Wickard a 
voice in the fixing of prices on farm 
commodities. 


x*e 


Leon Henderson really was sent to 
South America on a secret mission 
that involved an inquiry into a diplo- 
matic situation that is affecting this 
country’s defense efforts in that part 
of the world. 


xk 


Some very important officials are con- 
cerned about the adequacy of steps 
being taken by the Army to protect 
the American position in Alaska. 


x 2 


Jesse Jones appears to have come out 
on top in his argument with the Board 
of Economic Warfare over control of 
the Export-Import Bank and over 
control of some other RFC corpora- 
tions. 


<8 


The President’s coolness toward large- 
scale developments of synthetic rub- 
ber plants prior to the fall of Singa- 


40 


pore, as reported to Congress, was 
based upon his view that a synthetic 
rubber industry would further under- 
mine the British and Dutch empires 
and would create a new U.S. industry 
that would demand tariff protection. 


xk 


The official urge toward censorship of 
all news is growing so great that high 
officials now are thinking seriously of 
forbidding publication of all air acci- 
dents that occur in this country. 


x* rk 


Thurman Arnold can’t understand 
why industries are not showing more 
interest in working out agreements 
that apparently would relieve them of 
the threat of antitrust law prosecution 
when co-operating to speed war work. 
The answer seems to be that they re- 
member their experience under the 
National Recovery Administration, 
when methods developed at that time 
suddenly became illegal and subject 
to prosecution. 


x ke 


Harold Smith, budget director, is writ- 
ing the executive orders that are cre- 
ating an inside furor. These orders, 
aimed at shifting functions from one 
agency to another, start fights that 
usually have to be settled inside the 
White House. 


xk 


Reports have it that Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, let Argen- 
tina know that its request for Amer- 
ican war equipment and other mate- 
rials would stand a better chance of 
fulfillment if the Argentine Govern- 
ment would show more interest in co- 
operating with this country’s hemi- 
sphere policy. 


xe 


This Government is somewhat em- 
barrassed by the coolness of the Aus- 
tralian Government toward Great 
Britain. The Australians apparently 
feel that their men and equipment 
were sent to defend Singapore on the 


basis of assurances of British stren 
that weren’t fulfilled. Loss of this n 
tary strength now is severely felt. 


xk 


President Roosevelt’s strong 
against change in the 40-hour-y 
law grows out of fear of some of 
leaders in the House they will be 
feated in November if they fail to 
in the demand for change. 


* @ @ 


Failure of any Latin-American cq 
try really to implement the agreen 
signed by all of those countries at 
de Janeiro during the winter is a 
ing some official concern. 


x «tk 


There’s much inside comment 

the fact that Department of Agri 
ture agencies that did not go al 
with demand of the American F 
Bureau Federation, a private or; 
zation, for a larger share in contro 
farm programs are having their 
propriations cut by Congress. The 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
the Farm Security Administration 
in this class, 


x «tk 


Army and Navy officials are no 
confident as the State Departn 
that Vichy really means its promi 
about resistance to German de 

for use of the French fleet and 
access to French supplies in Afric 


x kek 


Congressmen got an indirect i 
into the tremendous operations 
conducted by the Federal Goi 
ment. The Treasurer of the U: 
States is asking for $1,700,000 j 
meet costs of paying checks issueé 
other government agencies. 


x * 


Latin-American buyers who can 
automobiles in the U.S. market 
trying Canada. Since both co 

want to maintain exports as best 
can, buyers report some success 
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